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Those who have chosen wisely know they can depend upon 
their Wolseley perform well, to be reliable and to do them 
but unmistakably English appearance 
ives them all that they hoped for, but 
was expected, they naturally have a 


s time-honoured name. 


“Pour Fifty ™: £550 pie 
Zivytasr Perches ax 
“ Six Eighty“: (600 pie 
Ltr dg Perchen Tax 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD. COWLEY, OXFORD 
\utheld 


Overseas busin 4 Fixports Lid.. Oxford and 41, Piccadilly, Landon, W' 1 Landon ‘bewroom Ltd. 12, Berkeley Si... W.1 


To complete the pleasure... 


NAVY CUT CIGARETTES MEDIUM OR MILD 
Ince 7353) 
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The tread design of John Bull tyres, evolved nearly twenty 
years ago, has never had to be basically altered—for it was 
sound at the outset. 

@ Sound for tong wear. 

@ Sound for road-grip. 

@ Sound for genera! dependability. 
its generous build, its robustness and the strength ~f its 
cord foundation ensure a real feeling of security through- 


out its long life and its road grip is especially evident when 


swerving or cornering. For your safety and satisfaction 
demand— 


JOHN BULL 


° THICKER ¢ WIDER ¢ SAFER 


°$/50 
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More and more of today’s famous care are fted with 
H-M-V CAR RADIO 

Ther: are now over 640 Radiomobile 

Acerndited Dealers——each one fully 

equipped to demonstrate, install and 

service “His Master's Voice” Auto- 


mobile Radio equipment. Write today 

for the name and acicdiress of your Dearest 

Radiomobile Aceredited Dealer who will 

be pleased to give you full information. 
BY 


ain h 
F RADIOMOBILE | 
Britain's automobile radso specoalists 


RADIOMOBILE LIMITED, 179/165 GT. PORTLAND STREET. LONDON, W.I 


Vitamins 


More than two thousand years ago Hippocrates, 
the Father of Medicine, recorded that night-blind- 
ness could be cured by eating liver. The significance 
of this observation only became clear during the 
first decade of the present century through the 
researches of Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins. He 
established the fact that the human diet must con- 
tain minute quantities of certain substances, known 
as vitamins, in addition to proteins, fats, carbo- 
hydrates, salts, and water. Knowledge of vitamins 
is still far from complete, but their general 
properties are now known. 

Until chemical research began to reveal their true 
nature, vitamins were identified by letters of the 
alphabet. There are two important groups-—-A, D 
and E, soluble in fats, and B and C, soluble in 
water. Vitamin A, which prevents night-blindness, 
is found in cod-liver oil, butter and liver; vitamin 
B, in cereals and pulses, cures beri-beri ; vitamin 
C, in fresh vegetables, prevents scurvy ; vitamin D, 
also found in liver oils, protects against rickets. As 
important as the realisation that vitamins existed 
was the discovery that many of them could be 
made synthetically. British scientists played a lead- 
ing role in this vital research. The British chemical 
industry now makes many tons of synthetic vita- 
mins every year, and thus has a direct influence 


on the health of millions of people. 
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He thought he'd thought 
of everything 


in the way of Security, yet the 
burglars walked in at the front door! Are 
you chancing the theft of irreplaceable 
possessions and the danger of violent attack by intruders? Don't 
take risks-—take action. Fit Ingersoll High Security Locks 
Every Insurance Company recommends them—the Police approve Ready -to-wear 
them—but burglars shun them! You should know more about - ae 
the Ingersoll Lock and its unique Master-Key System—consult Two-piece Suits 


your Locksmith or write now for free copy of * Maximum Security.” : 
The advantage of ready-to-wear is that 


you can see the suit on before you buy 
These suits are in a wide range of pat- 
terns including plain or striped grey 
worsted flannel in various shades. Also 


a good choice of fancy waistcoats. 


MOSS BROS 


oF covenTt Gaaeotn j 


rOO MANY PEOPLE ARE FITTING THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE’ 
INGERSOLL LOCKS - foo late Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 


INGERSOLL SECURITY ADVISORY BUREAL Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 
VGELRSOLL CORNER, RUISLIP, MIDDLESEX Phome BYRON 3456 (10 line 
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cn | Fly to Le Touquet 
Worcester | 
Cream Sherry | NOW only £5.15.0 4-day return 


again available in limited quantities 











2 


: . back to pre-war standards of 
Soleras of Worcester Cream steadily ' Li | PA, 1é e and only an hour's flight 
maturing in sunny Spain to the order , lon by B.E.A.—is the ideal spot for a 
of Dudfields Wine House, Worcester, Sh ' raf f iday. A 4-day return ticket costs 
and hitherto supplied only to an ex- 7 nly ¢ ‘ return fare is £8.0.0. Reservations 
clusive circle of connoisseurs, is now 3 | i ‘ SEA offices or BEA, Dorland Hall 
available to all lovers of good wine. Two | 14 reet, London, S.\ Telephone: GERrard 9833 
bottles of Worcester Cream Sherry will 
be dixpatched, post free, for cheque or : BEA there and back 
postal order value 48 8d. 
Obtainable at 23.6 a bottle from any of 
our ninety-nine branches. 


if you prefer a dry Sherry, try Wildfowl 
at 20 - per bottle 


DOURO WINE SHOPS LTD. 


(incorperenng S. J. Fane & Co. Lid., Established 1865 
CELLAR \, WALTON-LE-DALE, PRESTON, LANCS 





Write for our Price List 
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Why is a wall of glass? 








We all love sunshine. We even work better 


in wt, feeling part of the bright 


world about us That is why architects, who have more than a 


smattering of industrial psychology these days, build factories with walls of glass. 


Of glass set in a web of fine aluminium bars called Aluminer. This is the patent 


glazing system that makes windows longer than the (Jueen Mary 


and vaster than foothail puches 


They are putting Alumine r in steel mills, engmeering works both light 


and heavy, into motor car factories, airports and art galleries from South Wales to the 
deep South (U S.A.) and from Antwerp to Kuwait 


And you, Sir, are you involved in the planning of new buildings? If so, 


make a point of picking your Architect's brains about Aluminer. Or ours. 


The Aluminex Division of Limited 


RELIANCE WORKS CHES TEAR 


Lenden Address: Victoria Howse, Seuthampten Rew. w.c.t. Tetr HOL 
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Made-to-measure 
heating 


The range of Hursesl radiators ls 0 wide that you 
an @asi'y plan s heating system suitable bor rooees of any size of for a complete 
wihding. Use MURSEAL HEAT as main heating or to supplement coal 
fires or hot water systems, etc 
The special off hermetically sealed in the Hurses! radiator tranemits 6 

epletely clean end healthy Background warmth With sutometic heat 
nerol s have (he most econem< and combortable heaung avedtable todsy 


fat or 


HURSEAL ELECTRIC RADIA 
TORS. Fleer or panel type fas 
hustratedjin various colours and 
sizes. The panel type is fceed to 
the wall (usually under s window) 
. and greatly enhances the appear 
——_ ance of any room 
MURSEAL GAS RADIATORS. The 
new wey of heating by gas. In three a 


~~ 


wees 6, 14 oF 22 sections q { 
HMURSEAL PARAFFIN OPERATED f 
RADIATOR. Similar in appearence | | 

to the gas radiator. Clean. compact 

and portable | 


Please send Jor a leafler of the type that interests you and te 
why HURSEAL HEAT ws healthy heat 


HURSEAL HEAT (8) 


ectricity, 


229.23! Regent St.. Londen, W.! Tel agent 1247-9 (3 lines) Mayfair 2494-5 





day-by-day ensure good health by 


drinking this fine burgundy 


: 


order SOTMLE to-day 


KEYSTONE 


AUSTRALIAN BURGUNDY 


Now only 11,64 Pagon 

and 5/9 0 belt Gage on” 
a depersit 

oble} om beth ste. 


he qeed wine that 
mokes every meal 
a banquet ey 45 
aaa? 


Reottled and guaranteed by Stephen Smith & Co Led., Londen. E.3. (6) 
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SLUMBERLAND 
a | 
The 
London 


Bedding 
Centre 


any make 


of mattress 
BILLOWBED BEAUTYREST 


JOHN PERRING Bedding Specialists 
BD for over half a century 
} Brompton Road, $.W.3 “KN iG, HTSBRIDGE 
Phone : K Nightebridge 177 J 


Main Furniture Showrooms 
KINGSTON-on-THAMES (Opposite the Bus Station) 


wing fowns ACKAMANS Lod 
TAINES EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND 
i 5+ WOKING HOUNSLOW 
CHICHESTER GRAYS 


mmer-plate Contre! Die!. 4, Electronic Control 
ven. 6, Control Dial for Main Oven. 7, Main 
8, Auxiliary Oven, 150 to 300 deg. F. 9, Rodin 


rus 
Dlhermelux 
ELECTRIC HEAT STORAGE COOKER 


cy tinuous and efficient cooking service, without the dust and 
The Thermolux « not effected by ‘oad-shedding’ or cuts t brings 
pleasure to yo ooking 


Full details can be obtained from our Approved Agents throughout the country- 
who will siso arrange a demonstration—or from THERMO-.COOKERS, LTD 


77 GREAT PETER STREET WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 5.W.) Tet.; 
Whirehall 7233 
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| Why ‘Clydella’ shirts mY! 
Horrockses | are best for all schoolboys ae 
the Greatest [ame . 

in Colton 


i, shirts are best for ail 
4 schoolboys. Why ? Because they're 
fre- fitted —that means mazes were decided 
after a careful study of the measure- 


For generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were 
made by HORROCKSES. 
respect in every woman's mind and shall ever 


stand for quality the world over. 


The name commands 


SHEETS * PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS © FURNISHINGS - ETC. 


‘Clydella’ 


1F 1T SHRINKS WE REPLACE 


tet 
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}-ew 

yy 
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SCHOOL SHIRTS AND PYJAMAS 
Made by tie makers of 


‘VIYVYELLA’ and ‘DAYELLA’ 
wi 





ments of hundreds of schoolboys 

With ‘ Clydella’, there are special 
fittings for tall and shert boys and 
generous tucks and heme to allow for 
growth. Moreover, * Clydella’ shirts 
are very hard-wearing and wash won- 
derfully over and over again. Replece- 
ment collars are available. These shirts 
are backed by our famous pledge ° if 
at shrinks we replace * 

* Clydella’ shirts and pyjamas are 
listed by the majority of leading pre- 
paratory and Public Schools as official 
garments, Supphes, unfortunately, are 
still rather limuted. 


Ste F gy? Jo yl e flewsite all lhe You é curl 


For food perfectly served. For hot meals for 


late-comers. For piping hot second helpings 


For hot coffee after dinner. For hot buffets. 


ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC 


/ . y / ye : 
Stale Weaimes 
Mode! 27505 400 wart. €10.10.0 
(No Purchase Tax) 


tHe ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LimiTED 


For your greater pleasure and convenience. 


Gentle heat keeps the whole meal hot, but it 


will not damage the surface of your sideboard. 


QUEENS HOUSE 


KINOSWAY 
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THE Some people prefer 
“HIGH PEAK" 


“ MACKESON’S 


HOLIDAY 
ENJOYMENT 


wy 


Ie STOUT 


THE MOUNTAIN SPA 
PALACE HOTEL 
BUXTON 


with 
Luxury Swim Pool, Thisking that you ravishing red- 
Tennis, Dancing, heads have been too long neglected 
P PI C = . we now present for your pleasure 
remuecr ays, Von- 1. s hirbigrip te tene perfectly with 
certs and Celebrity a your hair, Auburn we call it 
atin , the latest of seven shades designed 
Artist Putting to imerease the hair charm of 
Greens, Bowls attractive women. 


Two Golf Links it’s a matter of laste The good tempered 


Delightful Motoring 


Centre. High-clase Generally, stout has a slightly bitter taste. Bu ‘KIRBIGRIP 


Cuisine and moderate Mackeson’s mellow smoothness comes as 





terms change to many who take a rich, reviving glass a | 


* after the long day's housework is over ; ; 7? Shades, 4 Sizes for ail Hair Styles 


Write 
Pe. HEWLETT 


Recidens Director Try it, and taste the difference! ss ¢ ep 


\ 
APETY PINS, NEEDLES, CURLERS, Et 
Telephone Bustem 2000 > Odtarmuabl« from all good stores 
sneweD ano sorruep ey WHITBREAD SRITANMIA STREET, LONDON, W “ 


: sale : <* | made im England by Kirby Beard @ Os. Le. 
Pe ee ee a ae Birmingham, Lendes, Redditch and Paris 

















OFF TO A FLYING START 


when you book through 


SKYWAYS 4 


for travel on land, sea and in 
the air! 


69 PICCADULY, w.i 


pony, CNYTHE 


THE WORLDS MOST HONOURED WATCH 


LIFE-BOAT FACTS 
~ 

















LIVES SAVED 


Over 75,000 lives have been saved 
since the Life-boat Service was estab- 
lished in 1824. An average of 11 lives 
per week. Help the life-boat men in 
this magnificent work by sending « 
COnLbulion, 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
GARDENS, 





The Duke of Montrose, K.T. CB. 
C.V.0, V.D., Treasurer 
Ceol. A. D. Bernett Brown, MLC., T.D., 
M.A., Seeretary 


Mothersill’s 


WILL PREVENT 


TRAVEL SICKNESS 
SEA, AIR. TRAIN & MOTOR 
Wie 
Used «ecessfully for HALF A CENTURY 


from your own jeweller of KEITH SCOTLAND 




















JOHN MARTIN OF LONDON LTO } Oe morte | 
hee SAUME AND COMPANY LONDON & LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS i sen nw me 


ae rw ew ew wee 
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It’s nowadays in Nylo i 


Party-time underwear every day — that’s nothing—just nylon. 
No ironing, no shrinking, no wearing thin— 

what of it !— it's nylon 

No scrubbing, no rubbing, dry in the 

morning — well of course . we ve 


said .. . they're made 


of nylon. 





a 
[r= British Nylon Spinners Lid., Pontypool, Monmouthshire. 
s 

~ 4 
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‘ * 
Brevi -geod companions 


fe your wardrobe 


Brevitt—always in tep-to-tee fashion 
Fascinating shoe with a chichi look — rugged littl 
bouncer with a jaunty air—-for swagger coat, 
prim suit or boxy affair. Brevitts are such good 

mixers-— one pair makes so many 


friends in your wardrobe 


l& CAMEO CHOCOLATES 


6 Dag “me”, REGAL FRUIT DROPS 


You must read “ Your shoes and your Gothes.” S j 
Send for this fascinating. informative handbag sized booklet BARKER & DOBSON LTO. LIVERPOOL. F 
‘ . ound 
Write to Brevitt Shoes Lid.. (Dept. Y 1.) 2-5, Old Bond S:.. Lomton, WA ann BL 
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Embassy 
soap 


Baavtirt _ WOMEN KNOW 
how important to loveli- 
ness is the gentle care of 
Embassy Soap. Only a 
mild soap cleanses delicate 
skin without the risk of 
causing roughness, and 
Embassy Soap is truly 
mild, made by Pears to 
help keep the complexion 
smooth, clear and fresh ! 








Look for the lovely 8i° 
blue and gold wrapper 








The Occasion... 


calls for the right setting and the right 





setting for to-day’s jewellery is Palladium 
Rarer than gold, with the radiant white 
our of its sister metal platinum, 
Palladium is the ideal setting for your 
nonds and prec ious stones. 
Your skill—and pleasure—at sport depend so very much on 


your eyes. Properly tended they will do much to help you to 
enjoy life to the fall. \f you have some minor trouble such as 


? \ 
simple cye-strain or conjunctivitis, etc. use Optrex. It is so safe 
and so pleasant—and so medically approved. Keep a large j 
bottle at hand for all the family. It is much better value LZ 


Buy and use the Optrex Eye Bath. Anatomically } j .. 2 ome P . 
dina Bib tae ae ant ae nee also for the engagement and wedding ring 


PLATINUM METALS DIVISION, 
pirex the EYE LOTION The Mond Nicke! Company Limited, Sunderland Howse, Curzon St., London W.: 


2/6 * 4/44 ° 10/- 


aro 8 
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Tue B.B.C. have ignored : 
Communist suggestion that Mr 
Malik should be allowed to 
broadcast his point of view 
And yet heseemsan ideal choice 
for the “Talk Yourself out of 
This” programme. 


Last evening's Dublin Hay 
S.C. races, at Dun Laoghaire, were 
sailed in rough, squally conditions 
One tirefly capsized, and a 14 ft 
helmsman (M. Appelby) fell over 
board, but smartly climbed 
board again.” —“Jrish Times 


These big fellows can always 
stand on the bottom. 


on 


a 


The Soviet news agency, 
Tass, reports that two Russian 
parachutists jumped out of a 
training aircraft at two thou 
sand six hundred feet above 
Minsk and continued rapidly 
upwards into the clouds, where 
they remained for forty minutes 
and two hours respectively. 
We may shortly expect an 
authoritative statement by 
Stalin on the correct Marxist 
attitude towards the so-called 
laws of gravity postulated by 
the decadent bourgeois scien- 
tists of the West. 


+ ~~ 
“2nd on cna? 


CHARIVARIA 


Life with Pather 


“Mother * Help Required Good 
Plain Cooing £3 p.w., Live in 
Provincial paper 


a 


According to a film maga 
zine three Hollywood stars 
have taken up gardening. It's 
as near as they're ever likely to 
get to working on a new plot 


ao 


A Daily Telegraph corre 
spondent pleads with British 
Railways to provide name 
plates that can be easily read 
when trains flash through 
stations Some passengers 
would be content with trains 
that flash through stations 


August 3 1990 


This dispute about the date 
of Parliament's recall could 
surely have been avoided if the 
Government had paired off with 
the Kremlin during the recess, 


a 


Multi-lingual announce 
ments are to be made at Har- 
wich railway station. This will 
surprise baffled travellers who 
had imagined the practice to 
have been general all along. 


a 


‘Then she waded out 50 yards 
through the breakers, adjusted her 
rubber framed anti-glare goggles, 
and struck out through the waves 

A trawler carying he fiends and 
umpies chugged steadily behind 
her Edinburgh paper 
That should have kept her 
going 


a 


A circus visiting this coun. 
try includes a dog which 
trundles a large barrel along 
with its four feet. There seems 
to be an idea here for St 
Bernards 


) 
4 
H 
; 
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| ENCOMPASS THE GLOBE 


‘ Nineteen: year-old Joan Thomas prefers life in the water 
She has been swimming round the world from Ohio.” 
Dady Express 
HE is not the first. If during the week or more that I 
“have been ashore since the end of my long swim | 
have remained silent about my travels it is because 
the notes from my log have not yet been properly 
ifted, edited and revised: and it waa felt by my trainer 
that to invite the full glare of publicity during th 
tual journey would be harmful to a temperamental 
venius such aa mine 
The project was not undertaken without due care 
We caleulated that there woukl be about twenty-five 
thousand miles to be ewum at a rough average rate of 
twemy miles in fifteen This would take us 


again roughly) about nineteen thousand hours, and 


hours 


three years should allow us ample time for our task 

And so indeed it proved. Starting from St. Mary's 
in the Scilly Islands at the beginning of August 1947 
I made my landfall, not 


without a certain 


at the same port about nine days ago 


sense of 
The 
route chosen after long and earnest debate was cast 
wards, and | was at first in favour of the more northerly 
passage. But my trainer pointed out that both 
political and climatic conditions beyond the North 
Cape would be against me. However much lard was 
employed to coat me there would be serious danger 
of icing-up before Nova Zembla, nor could we be 
certain of a clear passage after that point free from 
hostile natives, submarines and bears 

The full details of my itinerary will not be known 
until my book is published next spring, but a few points 
of interest may be mentioned here and now. I was 
naturally accompanied the whole way by my trainer 
whe used the good ship Futtleworth with a picked and 
always enthusiastic crew; when | needed sleep or re- 
larding | was hauled aboard, but the utmost care had to 
be taken that | was not replaced in the water at any 
farther point than I had previously attained during 
my swim 

This of course meant that the ship had to steam 
about from side to side and take very exact scientific 
measurements of my progress; otherwise I should have 
felt that | was cheating, and little better than a cad 

Secondly it was agreed that when possible I should 
be allowed to sail. This | did by means of a particular 
type of closely woven umbrella which could be opened 
when conditions were favourable, and was fixed either to 
my shoulder blades or, when | waa floating, to my chest 

I varied my methods.considerably. Through the 
Bay of Biac “ay 1 employed the trudgeon stroke, floated 
through the greater part of the Mediterranean, the 
Suez Canal and the Red Sea 
coast of 


and coming down th: 
back on 
At other times I took advantage of 
or relied the 


Africa, on my 
the Kaflir crawl. 
the Trade winds 


trainer's advice, fell 
upon assistance of a 
stray typhoon 

Shall I ever forget the heat of the Indian Ocean or 
the fear of grounding on some unexpected island in the 
Coral Seat But, oh, the beauty of those southern waters 
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and the sight of Ceylon rising from the waves! There 
were dangers, I admit, on the journey, as well as humor- 
18 for instance when the flying 
Of sharks I was 
terrified, knowing that merely by kicking 
f se creatures could be kept easily at bay; 
the swordfish was always a menace, and I was not 
holly comfortable about whales 
Many <« thee 
plank 
beard and 


ous incidents not a few 


became entangled in my beard 
greatly 


feet the 


unimals feed almost entirely on 
1 I did myself, sifting it through my 
finding it preferable on the whole to a 


monotonous het of and 


heel extract orange juice 

I knew full 
Cachalot frequented tropical and sub 
and hac 


Doubt as to what this might portend, 


But were whales er 


tirely planktivorous ¢ 
vw that the 
an extremely long mandibular 
yr iph ysis 


hildi 


together with lish memories of the Prophet Jonah, 


made me not a little nervous while I was swimming 


through schools of thes 
It was obvious also that any part of my passage 
the interior of such even if I had the 

o be rejected before digestion, would have to be 
again if | were to keep fairly to the 
Nor had I the 


lard would be 


monsters in full blow. 
‘ giant, 
med over 


pert 


terms of my proposition least 


idea whether my coating of 


the 


attrac. 
tive or disagreeable to 


of the 


There were times also when adverse winds or currents 


Brobdignagian rovers 


dee} 


took me out of my course, or even drove me backwards, 
however hard I swam; and these portions of my journey 
had to be repeated when time and tide proved more 
favourable. It 


stucided South Seas 


was a relief to be clear of the island 
and well out 
headed for the 


tranquil 


into the wide Pacific 
Panama 


little to 


as | Canal. Day followed 
think the 
albatross which hovered continually above my feet 


and the pilot fi 


day with about save 


sh which preceded my vougles, or the 
myriads of highly coloured meduse@ which passed ander 


my university costume Happy hours they were as 
I travelled with my umbrella hoisted before the gale 
Futtleworth 


hundred yards to the 


and the chugging cheerfully some five 
rear 

In the Canal itself | refused to interview reporters 
or to purchase mementoes of my voyage, just as I had 
at Port Said, nor would I consent to buy any postcards 
Thankfully I said 
I had shown my visa at Colon and was able to set out 


into the 


farewell to the tiresome locks when 


calm waters of the Caribbean; I had but to 
pierce the tiresome circlet of islands that protect it 
und I was ready with a good heart to begin the last 
long reach of my homeward cruise, the rough but kindly 
Atlanti The only 


the possibility of drifting into the dread Sargasso Sea, 


menace that now remained was 


where my footwork and armwork would be impeded 
by the Fortunately 


veritable masses of clotted weed 
1 avoided this pert 

I am glad to think that no woman has been before 
me in accomplishing thia expedition, and still leas any 
man. I am proud to be the first human being to have 
swum the globe and to claim the title, as I may justly 


do, of the twentieth-century Drake Evorg 
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NOT FOR MY BEDSIDE TABLE 


lpr ERE are certain works to-day 
which must be read more aa a 
duty than a recreation; the good 
citizen owes them his thoughtful 
attention, however grimly he has to 
stee! himeelf to the facts between 
their covers 

Fresh from a bout of fact-facing 
more blood-curdling than any in my 
recollection I find myself in a posi 
tion to deny the assertion, so often 
mace by confirmed fact-facers, that 
a fact well faced loses its ating This 
is rubbish, and if you want to argue 
with me you would first be well 
advised to steel yourself to the stark 
facts in Mr. W. A. G. Bradman’s 
Home Carpentry, Foyles, 2s. 6d 
Then, I fancy, you will come to me 
abjectly babbling of bedying and 
faiding and veneer crossbanding, 
of double-sided oilstones and that 
dread abomination, Cabinetmaker's 
Seratch; you will be eager to admit, 
I think, that such black secrete are 
better hidden 

For those who specialize in these 
matters the attitude can only be one 
of determined detachment. Study 
for example, the picture of Mr 
Bradman on the book’s dust-jacket, 
hitting something with a mallet 
His brow ia unfurrowed, his shirt 
sleeves neatly rolled, his hair well 
brushed, his left, or receiving, 


thumb tucked snugly out of mallet’s 
range; no fringe of glued sawdust 
hangs from hia ears, and his clothes 
are completely free of rust-marks 
jagged splite and fresh blood. He 
wears a neat, dark pullover, and 
this is a matter of some frustration 
to me, as I should particularly have 
liked to see his braces ; as it is | must 
be content with the description 
on page ten—“Carpenter’s braces 
are made with 6, 8 or 10 inch 
sweeps and with or without ratchet 
movements.” Mr. Bradman’s, | am 
sure, would be with. He does not 
believe in stinting himself where 
equipment is concerned. (By the 
way, there is a useful tip on page 82 
“The braces are always fixed so 
that their lower ends are at the 
hingeing side and are notched into 
the ledges so that the chamfers 
match up.”) 

I do not know what Mr. Brad 
man is hitting with his mallet; it 
looks rather like a screwdriver, and 
although a screwdriver is among the 
things that / would hit with a 
mallet (others being j immed 
window-sashes and plate racks com 
ing away from the wall) it seems 
unlikely in his case; my theory is 
that it ia a kerf, or perhaps even a 
file tang; at any rate he seems to be 


driving it into a very beautiful piece 








of amooth wood, no doubt with 
rational intention Presently I 
expect he will turn aside and mix a 
little beaumontage, a simple mix- 
ture-of beeswax, crushed resin and 
shellac which he will heat up and 
pour inte a V-shaped trough, tint 
with brown umber or red ochre and 
roll into a “pencil” with his hands; 
then he'll press the beaumontage 
against the tang and fill up the hole 
with it 

But I'm sorry—the horrid fas- 
cination of all this has run away 
with me somewhat, and I find I'm 
in the middle of staining. I don't 
know what your methods are for 
staining wood; mine are to buy a 
tin of stain and stain the wood with 
it; it is often possible, in the same 
operation, to stain most of the 
kitchen table, the ironing-board legs 
and your arms up to the elbow. 
However, there seems to be more to 
it than that; Mr. Bradman examines 
his piece of wood first, for nail-holes, 
cracks, knots and other blemishes, 
all of which have to be stopped; it 
is then that he has to know where to 
lay his hands on the beeswax, resin, 
shellac, file tang and V-shaped 
trough, articles which, in the ordin- 
ary course, would take me some 
time to assemble. Later he will 
make his own stain, with Vandyke 
crystals and ‘880 strength ammonia 
or aniline powder with glue and 
vinegar (stir the mixture well and 
serve-—sorry, use-—warm) 

Where is all this leading, you 
may ask? Do I mean to break 
gently the horrors of making a shed 
door? (‘Many workers feel quite 
confident about tackling a shed, but 
are rather at a loss when faced with 
the problem of making a door.”) 
Or introduce you to the humiliating 
intimacies of mitred joints? (“Brush 
glue along the mitres and also all 
over the tongue. Slip the tongue 
into one groove and see that it pro- 
jects at both ends.”) No. I am 
just wondering if I should have 
made a better job of the swing 
seat-——-my latest piece of home car- 
pentry—if I had first made myself 
‘ work be neh Perhaps ao Every 
home carpenter worth the name 
should have a work-bench; it is 
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simply a matter of a certain amount 
of suitably-sized timber, supported 
held together and otherwise equip- 
ped with butt-joints, loose-tongues 
open tenons, dowel rods, haunch 
tenons, drawer bolts 
with a 
rub on the wooed- 


runners, 
serews, cramps and glue 
candle-end to 
screws 

In his short article on the work 
bench Mr. Bradman exposes, in- 
advertently or otherwise, what I can 


only describe as a quick-getaway 


complex, and seems obsessed with 
the notion that at any moment he 
may have to dismantle his work 
bench and run; in his first outline he 
recommends this particular form 
of work-bench ean be 
“easily dismantled and packed flat 
for removal.” Of the tool-drawers 
he says “be sure to arrange them so 
that they can be quickly dismantled 
otherwise the facility of being able 
to easily take the whole bench to 
pieces will be impaired”; even the 


because it 


3 omer et 


idea of rubbing a candle-end on the 
wood-screws has the same purpose 

as they can then “ be easily removed 
if the bench has to be dismantled at 
a later date There is no explana 
tion of this—unleas some sixth sense 
that 


nerves strained to 


has suggested to the 


people like me 


writer 


breaking-point by the grim matters 


of which he treats with such in 


furiating detachment, will be surg 
ing round his shed-door one night 
lynching mad 

I should just like to conclude, if 
I may, with an appeal to Mr. Brad 
man to tell me where I went wrong 
over the swing seat; actually it was 
a whole swing I made, but the seat is 
the only part with any real relation 
to carpentry; the directions for the 
operation would run something like 
this 

To make a sim ple Garden Swing 
Neat 

Ropes being fixed toa pear-tre 
hranch ao that each hangs to within 
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approximately the same distance from 
the ground, find a piece of wood 
exoetly the size required, Heat a poker 
over the gas-ring and burn holea at 
each end of the piece of wood (which 
surprisingly has faded wallpaper on 
the other side). If the poker cools 
before it is through the wood, heat it 
agun; if it again cools before it is 
through the wood, heat it again ; if it 
agun cools before il is through the 
wood, pul the whole thing back in the 
coulhouse and go round and ask the 
people next door if your children can 
use their sawing. 

But the whole 
horrible J 


business is 
B. Boornroyp 


a a 


The outdoors shooting season is 
now on full ewing, and in the coming 
weeks a great deal of time will be spent 
crouched over television sets that should 
by employed in washing dishes or mowing 
the lawn.” “Obaecrver™ 


Where can we get one of those? 








THE HAMBLEDON 
TOUCH 

N 1048, at the 

triumphant tour of his English 


waa Wroty 


close of hia laat 


stamping-grounds Bradman 
told us what 
cricket. He said that we 
making the most of our rich natural 
that 

keen and gifted 


with our 
were not 
resources our thousands of 
‘Saturday after- 
denied the 
opportunity of graduating to great 


noon” ericketers were 


ness because they were condemned 
We needed 
pitches on which the ball would 


to play on poor pitches 
come through at a 
height 
charged with finger-spin. We needed 


preclictable 
and would break only when 
concrete pite hes like those found in 
every Australian park 
Now Sir Donald's 
was, in a way, a pretty compliment 
cricket, though it 
confirmed what our 
cricketers had always 
And it had interestin 
Many 


in bags of 


statement 
to village only 

village 
suspected 
r repercussions 
clubs invested immediately 
loads of 


new 


cement and 


rubble players bought boots 
bate and braces and began to take 
seriously At the 


140 


the game very 


beginning of the season it 


that half the Ws 
fighting for a place int 


seemed 


and for a few weeks, wl 
padded up to every 
struggled to avoid a 

Even 
hitters failed 
Elsworth, the 
‘Lion of Cheapfold,” who 


scoring was staggeringly low 


our most renowned 
consistently and 

had never 
previously worn 


either pads or 


batting-gloves, was ignominiously 


L.b.w. three innings running 
I particularly remember our 
home game with Hart wood Cs 
keen le When I 
arrived at the after 
three o'clock | 
find our opponents all present and 
flannelled alth« ugh the match 
not scheduled 
thirty Talk enthusiasm 
We batted first and Tickner 
from the compost end. But this was 
Tiekner: fi 


hurled his fast long-hops with deadly 


mmon 
always a 
Green shortly 
was astonished t 
was 
to start until tw 
about ! 
pened 
had 


a new r years he 


accuracy, scattering batsmen and 


stumps at will; now he seemed to 
spend most of his abundant energy 
trying to impart lustre to a ball that 


had already seen service in five 
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(ft 


mee 
matches. For six overs he bowled 
medium pace in-swingers (or so he 
said) and was then taken off for the 
first time in three years 

It was in this same match that 
a Hartwood 


batsman appealed 


against the length of the pitch, 


claiming that it was substantially 
leas than the twenty-two yards pre- 
seribed in 


the Marylebone rules. 


4 tape 


unravelled 


measure was produced, 
mended, and the 
umpires went down on their knees 


Later 


and 


when we examined the old 


rease-marks and patches of re- 
realized that a dis- 


crepancy of two yards had remained 


newed turf, we 
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undetected for at least a year and 
possibly since the club's foundation 

There were other unpleasant 
incidents—many of them—before 
the men of the Weald forgot Sir 
Donald's words, abandoned their 
pursuit of Test honours and reverted 
to real village cricket. 

What is real village cricket! 
Well, chronometrically it is much 
more than Saturday afternoon 
cricket. Village cricket begins at 
dawn every Saturday with the 
steady thrumming of finger-tips 
against barometers— 

“IT reckon that’s put paid to it 
for to-day,” says Long-stop. “Glass 
is tumblin’: it’) rain buckets 
drat it!” 

“Then you'll not be wantin’ 
your trousers ironed for once,” says 
his wife. “A good thing, too: I'll 
be able to get on with my proper 
work.” 

“Trousers ? No, won't be 
needed, Leastways, not unless it 
clears up. It'll take a lot of wet to 
spoil the pitch. Bone hard, she was 
last night; just right for a few 
bumpers. Wouldn't do no harm to 
have my flannels ready just in case 
Be a good girl and run your iron 
over ‘em. And get Jackie to dab a 
bit of whitening on my boots 

and the game isn’t really 
finished until late on Saturday night 
when the landlord of “The Crown” 
has counted out the last of his cud 
chewing customers. 

The hours of actual play in 


village cricket are governed by 
natural laws and local by-laws 
Play begins when the midday mea! 
has been satisfactorily digested or 


when the inn closes down for its 
siesta—whichever is the later; the 
tea interval occurs when the 
captain's wife announces that the 
kettle is boiling and lasts until 
someone volunteers to stand umpire 
in place of Old Phil, who has sud 
denly remembered a promise to take 
his missus to the movies; the game 
ends when the last wicket has fallen 
or when the licensing laws make 
further refreshments available 

The teas, I regret to say, are not 
up to much. Before the war captains 
were often appointed on the strength 
of their wives’ skill with a sponge 
mixture or a sandwich salad; now 


our provisions are the weekly stock- 
in-trade and unsaleable returns of 
the local confectioner. We buy 
cheaply and sell at a huge profit, and 
the funds so procured help to keep 
the club’s head just above the 
waters of insolvency. But I doubt 
whether Bradman himself would 
get many runs after an intake of one 
of our Chelsea buns 


‘ _ ~~ 
A “4 


ome 
»* 


You see? Excuses, always ex 
cuses, There, to my rind, you have 
the essential charm of village 
cricket. Failures with bat or ball 
count for nothing: they are so easily 
explained away. In Test, county, 
league and club cricket, pitches are 
good, umpires are neutral, bats are 
sound and there is little distraction 
behind the bowler’s arm But in 
village cricket the pitches are either 
sporting or unsporting, umpires are 
either yes-men or no-men, bats are 
like hunks of Gruyére, and the zone 
immediately behind the bowler’s 
arm is always infested with dogs 
cats, cattle, children, cars, trees 
and dark mounds of cumulus cloud 

We do not, of course, suffer from 
barracking. Most of our spectators 
have at one time or another been 
called upon to fill a last-minute 
vacancy in the team and know that 
they may be called upon again; and 
the rest of the onlookers are either 
“foreigners” cooped up in their 
smart cars or ancients who can only 
mumble ineffectually through their 
beards. Yet we can never relax 
we must at all times contrive to 
look picturesque and enthusiastic, 
true heirs of the Hambledon and 
Conduit Fields tradition, for at all 
times we must be ready to face the 
cameras of roving Press photo 
graphers (“Forever England! On 
Saturday our cameraman visited the 
lovely hamlet of Scronge and found 
another ‘Test’ in progress The 
church in the background is a 
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beautiful example of Norman archi- 
tecture. It was built in 1135") and 
withstand the scrutiny of the 
romantic school of cricket writers 
*: and suddenly as [ emerged 
from the deep shadows of the 
ancient almshouses of Scronge a 
merry sound welled up from the 
meadows and soared above the 
flaming copper beeches. It was 
the sweet noise of bat on ball, of 
willow on leather. I picked up my 
skirts and ran, pell-mell, for the 
village green . , .”) 

At times our responsibilities are 
very trying 

I may be allowed to add, in con. 
clusion, that Seronge was not one of 
the Wealden villages to invest in a 
concrete pitch, The idea was cer. 
tainly mooted most energetically, 
and George Stamps, left-hand No. 5 
batsman and local building con. 
tractor, submitted an uninvited 
tender; but in the end the scheme 
was seotehed by a carefully-worded 
memorandum from our scorer, Alec 
Welling. This pointed out that a 
conerete pitch would disturb the 
equilibrium between bat and ball, 
encourage “safety first’ batting, 
lengthen hours of play and ipso 
facto reduce the time devoted to “The 
Crown,” penalize bowlers, drive 
Tickner our demon trundler into the 
arms of our Heddingfold rivals, and 
cost as near twenty pounds as 
dammit. It also demonstrated that 
a club with a natural wicket would 
(in its home games) enjoy a con- 
siderable advantage over teams 
used to playing on concrete pitches, 
and might therefore be expected to 
win at least half its matches—which 
was something Secronge had never 
managed to do in all its long history 

Berxarp HotLowoop 
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AT THE PICTURES 


Sunset Boulevard—-The While Tower 


ISS GLORIA SWAN. 
SON'S performance in 
Sunset Boulevard (Direc- 

~ tor Buty Witoer) 
ee takes her at one bound 
into the clase of Boris Karloff and 

Tod Slaughter There is nothing 
unkind or condescending about such 
a judgment; the forgotten but still 
ambitious actress of the silent sereen 
about whom this rather melo. 
dramatic is woven is, by 

& grotesque, and Miss 
with considerable skill, 
gives her all the grotesquerie she can 
raise. But, with due respect, this is 
no touchstone of great acting; there 
are a dozen actors who could win 
renown as Frankenstein's monster 
for every one who can give a con- 
vineing performance of Nathaniel 
leffeote 

The story, clearly designed and 
built as a vehicle for this new Miss 

Swanson, turns out a little on the 
squalid side Tt is in essence a 

triangle, of which the three sides are 

Miss SWANSON as the forgotten star, 
Wirtram Hopes as her gigolo, and 
» charming 

Cscn 


2 
Mo 


story 
intention, 
SWANSON, 


new actress, Nancy 
as the young woman who 
wants to team up with Wii.1aM 
Hotopew both in the office and in the 
home. The old lady's wealth wins, 
but to placate the Hollywood cen 


ors it is subsequently necessary for 


Ri 


Cn he 


Cup of Tea 
Max 
GLORIA SWANSON 


Earn vow Srrouem; Norma Desmond 


the young man to be 
shot and the old lacy 
led away to, presum 
ably, a criminal 
lunatic asylum. If all 
this should sound in 
tolerably sombre I! 
hasten to reassure you 
that it is presented 
with great skill, that 
a little poltergeist of 
wit lightens the gloom 
with occasional mani 
festations, that 
WuiuasM Hope's 


and 


performance in par Mart 


ticular is excellent 
though he so blinds us 


that we are 


with charm 
erlook 
Fans of the 
have fun recog 
nizing Buster Kearox, Anna Q 
NtLsson and others who make rather 
macabre appearances as their ageing 
selves. Incidentally 
sound-track is 


inclined to ov 
hin equivoc al position 


silent screen can 


much of the 
given over to an 
“interior monologue” in the 
of Mr. Hotvey 
wtonishingly, long after we 
seen him killed —an origin 
hardly justifiable devic« 


oie 


which 


continues 


It is a commonly 
phenomenon that mount 
to philosophy those why 
plate them 


observed 
MS MOVE 
contet 
OF the party of six wi 
climb the epony 
mous mountain in 
The White Tower 
(Director ‘ 
TETZLAF! 
two are 
for what 
1 


consiiere: 


mal reas 


Andreas, the guice 


because he is get 
ting paid for it 
and «Martin Ord 
way the young 
American, because 
The 
other four have to 


enjoys it 


Senend How cours 
mix 


their 


motives with 
mountain 
ecering, and when 
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(The White Tower 


Piece of Cake 


n Ordway—G.rexn Forp 


they do so they are, quite frankly, 
tedious 
Luckily, however, their philo- 
sophy has for the most part the 
effect of spurring them on to further 
efforts; and when the film is con- 
cerned with mountaineering as such 
it is splendid. True, there are loose 
ends to the story that do not bear 
close examination; it is hardly 
likely, for instance, that a mountain 
never before climbed would yield so 
easily to a haphazardly-assembled 
party, most of whom seem to have 
had little experience and notraining. 
Nevertheless, the climbing sequences 
ire wonderfully exciting, and the 
mountain photography in Techni- 
olor—indeed, all the photography 
is excellent. The carefully con- 
trasted types are all tolerably well 
presented; but the mountain is the 
star 
* * 
Survey 
Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Best of the week's releases is 
Hitchcock's Stage Fright (7/6/50), in 
which the old maestro is right back 
in his old Winchester °73 
(19/7/50), also released this week, is 
1 Western which presents the con- 
ventional 


form 


formule with consider- 
At the Cameo- 
Polytechnic is Monsieur la Souris 
(30/4/47), a comedy thriller com 
the ingenuity of Simenon 
with the matchless talent of Raimu. 
B. A. Youra 


ible competence. 


bining 
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DUCKS 


CAN teach my ducks to do any 
thing in three days. What | 
mean is that supposing I want them 
to sleep in a new duck house, the 
first evening is pandemonium, and 
it may take me anything up to an 
hour to induce them to go to bed 
On the second day they will be 
difficult but not impossible, and five 
minutes ought to do the job, and on 
the third evening they will walk 
in immediately I appear. On the 
fourth night I shall find that they 
have gone in of their own accord 
We decided, because of a local 
drought, that we had better leave 
the water in the bath overnight (my 
bath is the last bath). So we began 
at the beginning of the week. Or 
rather, we didn't. I pulled the plug 
out just as usual and retired to bed 
in the normal manner on Monday 

On Tuesday, too, I pulled the 
plug out, but remembered when I 
was drying my ears and put it back 
again. I pulled it out once more 
when I was tidying up the bathroom, 
and by that time there was nothing 
left worth saving. 

So we made a clean start on 
Wednesday. I decided to watch 
myself. For when we discussed it at 
the breakfast table it became 
apparent that J knew nothing what 
ever about my bath. There was proof 
enough that each night I ate an 
apple, read a chapter of my book 
and emerged clean; but no one 
could tell in what order any of the 
events took place. 

I made some interesting dis 
coveries, It appears that each night 
I have no little difficulty in man- 
cuvring myself into the correct 
position so that I can keep my 
hands dry for the book, and it is 
skilful work balancing the apple on 
a corner of the soap dish where it 
will not become contaminated. I 
always have a second fillip of hot 
water before I begin washing, and | 
wash from the top downwards 
the face In fact on 
Wednesday night I was so busy 
trying to discover at what point I 
wash my face that I forgot all about 
the plug until far too late. 

On Thursday I made an even 
greater effort of concentration and 


excluding 


caught myself in the very act. It was 
most impressive. After aiming the 
core more or less successfully at the 
place I want it to reach I revert to 
a sitting position and wash my face 
Then I squeeze three spongefuls of 
warm water down my back and it is 
the very next moment that I lean for- 
ward and pull out the plug. An 
exhilarating discovery. I hummed 
excitedly as I dried and resisted 
three impulses to let the water out 
of the bath. I forgot my shoes and 
back later for them, and 
sleepily retrieved the core from the 
corner of the room and pulled out 
the plug 

On Friday I went to a great deal 
ef trouble. Before getting into the 
bath I made a kind of obstruction 
round the chain with a tooth-mug 
two flannels and the loofah. Except- 


came 


ing that I broke the mag it worked 
admirably. Try as I would, having 
washed my face, I could not pull the 
plug out. It was when I broke the 
mug that I remembered and ceased 
hostilities. I dried myself very 
cheerfully, convinced that the battle 
was almost won, and then I tidied up 
the bathroom. I collected up the 
bits of mug and untied the loofah 
and the flannels. And then, absent- 
mindedly, I let the water run away 
and went very happily to bed. 

On Saturday we were very late 
so I decided not to bother, 

I don't have a bath on Sundays. 


That makes my first week. 1 
have three degrees and am a 
member of five important societies 
The ducks, so far as I know, have 
no letters after their name 











THE COSMIC MESS 
The Column they cannot buy—cheaply 


( NE of the discouraging features 
of the mess at the moment is 
that words like “logistics” are pop 
ping up again. This means, it seems, 
what used to be called “Q”, or 
Quartermaster-General's work. This 
column had ignorantly supposed 
that it was a recent invention, of 
the same vintage as “deratization” 
But the word is found twice in the 
Oxford English Dictionary, with two 
different derivations: and is elderly 
if not venerable. One “ logiatic”, 
says the great book, comes from 
reckoning, 
means (2) 


Auryos, account, reason, 
pertamimng to 
reckoning or calculation”, “Oh, 
that's it?” anid this column, wisely, 
and only by chance did it pasa 
on to 


and 


“ Logistics” on the next 
page, which comes, they say, from 
the French 
quarter 
Far back in 


wrote ‘| 


loger”, to lodge or 
1879 R. Taylor 
have written of him 
(Johnston) as a master of logistics” 
In 1808 the Athenwum explained 
the thing: “Strategy is the art of 
handling troops in the theatre of 
war; tacties that of handling them 
field of battle The 
French have a third process, which 
they call logistics, the art of moving 
and quartering troops, i.e. quarter- 
master-general’s work” 

In other words “ Bed and Break 
fast”. But that, you will say, leaves 
Well, so 
being strictly concerned 
with “lodging” 


on the 


out “moving” does 


“logistics” 
This column 
French, but it 
why it 


only 
loves the sees no 
reaaon 


bal 
they 


should use all their 
words It the 


ave the 


was French 
who 


dératisation”’ 


SAV workd 


Though paper is 
short, expert military commentators, 
this column suggests, should avoid 


problema of logistics” and say 
‘problems of movement and sup 
ply” instead. Then we ignorant 
boobs would know what they meant 
Indeed, in this island of reluctant 
soldiers, most 
what they meant if 
ge Anyhow 


seo the word 
readers will 


men would know 


they said 
they 
uncountable 
what it is sup 


If the O.BD. is 


next 
the 
know 


time 


posed to mean 


right the “g”, presumably, should 
be soft. Personally, this column 
would not use the word if the enemy 
was at the gates, and it had no 
rations 

* . . « 

It was the French, it seems, who 
gave ua that good old bit of English 
slang “To sack the sack” 
ete. Why does this mean “dismiss” t 
The good Partridge in his Dictionary 
of Slang gives no explanation. But 
the 0.E.D. says: “The phrase has 
been current in French from the 
seventeenth century: of 
a dennd son sac, hee hath his pas- 
port given him’ (said of a servant 
whom his master hath put away)” 


to get 


‘On I ‘y 


* « ‘ . « 
(“touch 
pleasantly long time since we had 
that rush of bank 
robberies “amash-and-grab 
raids” But the 
petty burglaries in private houses go 


It seema wood!"’) a 
spec tacular 
and 
on jewellery shops 


on: and these are even more dis 
gusting. Recently there have been 
six or seven in this column's neigh 
hourhood, allin humble homes. Not 
that we have any rich hereabouts 
but there are some who insure their 
little bits of jewellery and clothing 
and some not thinking 


fellow-citizen 


who don't 
that 
heast 


perhaps, any 
eould be 
and take wedding 
ring, two presentation brooches and 
a pair of cuff-links 
thing 


enough to 


come in 
an old suit, a 
That is 
The other thing is that these 


one 


creeping brutes put the neighbour 
hood in fear and spoil its sleep, and 
grown men and start up 
alert every time a floor creaks or 
We are in 
be superior about the laws of the 


eighteenth century 


women 


a window bangs lined to 


the days of the 
Beggar's Opera: but there was some 
thing in them. They were especially 
severe about two things putting 


in fear” on the highway and 


burglary in a cwelling-house, be 
loubt, that another 
and gross form of “ putting in fear 

If you stole from a dwelling-house 
in daylight, property to the value of 
forty shillings you could be hanged 
Juries, 


cause, no was 


though, were often 


merciful than the law 


24 


more 


Adams 


Jane 
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(in 1732) was indicted for stealing a 
“Crape Gown and Petticoat, value 
20s., a Satin Gown and Petticoat, 
40<.. a Camblet Cloak, value 20s.”, 
and other things in a dwedling-house. 
The chivalrous jury found her guilty 
to the value of 39s. only: so she was 
transported and not hanged. 

But if you put people “in fear 
on the highway”, or if you “ broke, 
entered and stole” in a dwelling. 
house by night (that is, burgled), 
values were no matter and the jury 
could not save you. Ebenezer Dun 
was hanged for breaking and enter- 
ing “the House of Sarah Loyzada, 
and stealing 4 pewter-dishes, a Stew 
Pan, a Sauce Pan, and a Coffee-pot 
sbout the Hour of One in the Night”. 
many Sarah 
sleep unsoundly 
because of Ebenezer Duns: and this 
column would like to hang a Dun or 
two. It hastens to add that this is 
wor the policy of His Majesty's 
Government nor, it supposes, of this 
journal. But if a column can’t have 
a policy of its own, “what are we 
fighting for’? 


There are far too 


Loyzadas who 


* . « ” * 

The uncountable and attractive 
readers may remember a learned 
this column 
Latin in Acts of Parliament. The 
Solicitor-General had said: “Unless 
I am misinformed, there is an Act 
of George IL which says that we 
must not use Latin terms in an 
Act of Parliament 6 
Chis column observed that the Act 
(of 1731) referred to was about Latin 
in the Courts, not in Acts of Parlia- 
ment. An industrious lady, to whom 
our salutes, now writes to say that 
the Act of 1731, she finds, was 
repealed by the Civil Procedure Acts 
tepeal Act, 1879. So nobody, it 
seems worry. Latin is no 


A. P. H. 


discussion in about 


English 


need 


crime anywhere 
& s 


Yorkshire miners have instructed 
their officials to ask the National Miners’ 
Union National Executive to press, 
through the Labour Party, for payment 
of post-war credits at 606. . 

An N.U.M. branch official told me 
that he expected other unions to follow 
the N.U.M. lead. ‘As usual we are first 
in the queue," he added. 

Yorkshire Evening News" 


That's what they think 
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“Sorry, sir, you're not allowed to moor here.” 
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FIRST GLIMPSES OF ANCIENT ROME 


NY modern child who got canght up in a time 

machine and hurled back into the Ancient World 
would feel quite at home in a Roman house and soon 
begin tinkering with the hypocaust: the Latin text 
books schools use now are filled with pictures of homes 
and markets and temples. In my day we were 
trained only in military operations. It was the view 
of my prep school that for years ahead we should be 
reading nothing but Cwear, so they started us off on 
the kind of Latin that would be useful in a tight corner 
in Gaul. The vocabularies we learned for practising 
new conjugations and declensions gave an odd picture 
of Roman life. 

The hasie activities of the Romans appeared to be 
Loving, Warning, Ruling and Hearing. The psycho. 
logical theory behind this selection seems mixed. 
Freudians, | suppose, would agree with putting Amo 
in the first place, Adlerians would certainly not be 
content with putting Rego third. Jungians believe 
that dreams cam bring warnings so might admit Moneo 
We met the verb To Have only as an imitator of the 
verb To Warn, and the verb To Be, which was regarded 
as misleadingly irregular, we did not meet at all. 

The first noun we learned, our introduction to 
Classical Civilization, was a table. It turned out to be 
a bad choice, as they could not easily work it into 
the military subject-matter of the exercises. 
table would have been more manageable 


A sand 
Usually 


the table was just a love-object, the cause of inexplic- 
able passions in sailors, poets and eagles, 


The first 





























declension was rather short of soldiery, and we worked 
mainly with Galba, one of Caesar's staff officers, though 
there was not much he could do. The verb To Give, 
though irregular by strict standards, was sufficiently 
like the earlier stretches of Amo for them to pass it off 
on us; we were not critical. This allowed an orgy of 
Sailors gave arrows to eagles; poets gave 
tables to Galba; eagles gave gates to sailors. It was 
a heart-warming introduction to Roman manners. 

This Utopia did not last long. With the Second 
Declension we entered a world of masters, boys, lords, 
slaves and war. Labienus now took over some of the 
burden from Galba, though the C. in C. himself had to 
wait in the wings. With the Second Conjugation the 
Romans were able to see and no longer had to accept 
gifts without scrutiny. Previously there must have 
been a strong temptation to slip one over on a poet by 
giving him an eagle and telling him it was a table. 
Warfare consisted largely of armour-bearers, who were 
sometimes sons-in-law and sometimes fathers-in-law, 
but were always well provided with arrows. Tables 
died ovt, after starting off so strongly, and I do not 
think we ever met them again. 

The exercises really got going with the Third 
Declension, when Cesar presided over a world of 
soldiers, lines of march, leaders, enemies, hostages and 
rivers. The other two declensions were an anticiimax, 
contributing merely lines of battle, armies, days and 
hope Ancient Rome had few animals. 
ber only eagles and sheep 


generosity. 


I can remem- 
Eagles attacked sheep, 
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which gave us a little drama and kept our attention 
directed to aggression. When not victims, sheep were 
used only for occasional gifts to judges. There were 
no dogs, cats, lions or geese. Horses were used only 
for cavalry. 

Any keen reader of The Gallic War will remember 
Cwsar’s fondness for verbs with prepositions stuck on 
the front and all meaning much the same. Our Latin 
course was so systematic it had to omit these. We did 
the parts of speech as much as possible in order. We 
ploughed steadily through all the bits of a Latin verb 
before prepositions were dealt with. I still feel cheated 
over supines. They never told us how small a part 
they played in Roman life, and as they were short and 
easy to learn we wrongly felt we had mastered some- 
thing useful. I never reached the top form, where 
they did Roman interjections. 


When I compare the bleak, military landscape of 
Rome with the smiling land of France as revealed by 
M. Bué's First French Book Lam not surprised I became 
a Francophile. I had not been at school a fortnight 
before I was learning that the marchioness had a god. 
child. We were being groomed to read Proust, not 
Cesar. Brothers had owls. A pupil gave some water 
and some meat to Charles's sister. 
as amiable and as young as George. It was a civilized 
country and I warmed to it. I refused to believe that 
it had any connection with Gaul or with war. For 
years I thought that Napoleon was a Roman. (Our 
History stopped at the Assize of Novel Disseisin.) He 
could much more easily be imagined sending lieutenants 


Lewis was as clever, 



































on missions or giving orders to cavalry, sailors and 
even poets, than eating bread, butter and cheese under 
a hedge, together with a bunch of mixed relations 
and an owl, 

I sometimes daydreamed at my carved and creak- 
ing desk, imagining that by the ill-wish of an enchanter 
I was back among the Romans. I walked by the side 
of a river, not enjoying the view but assessing it ae 
an obstacle to a column of march, High above flew 
an eagle, carrying an arrow in its beak and swooping 
to transfix a sheep with it. Lieutenant Labienus sped 
by on a horse to cover a couple of hundred miles with 
a message to the Nervii and knowing that on his return 
he would immediately be dispatched on another long, 
long ride. An enemy led a hostage, jeering that he 
would soon be a slave under a stern master. The 
hostage glared sullenly. As one of the Belgae he 
lived in the First Declension and did not know what a 
hostage was. Galba, conscious of his seniority to 
Cwsar, talked to him about what the line of battle 
would do at noon on the second day, Caesar pointed 
to a net and wanted to say “What is that thing!” but, 
as “res” did not mean “thing” and nothing else did, 
he had to change his mind and say something else--a 
frequent difficulty when talking Latin. The longer I 
stayed in my daydream the hungrier I got. Romans 
did not eat, which was probably due to there being 
no food. So having given Rome an honest chance 
I would turn my thought to La Belle France, where 
tables were used for eating, not barter, and there 
was wine and meat and sunshine and people laughed 


R. G. G. Pace 


BACK ROOM JOYS 


SHELLING PEAS 


| IGH among things-that please 
Stands shelling peas— 

deft insertion of the thumb, 

secing-what-a-lot-come, 

rattle in the bowl 


The 

The 

The 

When a packed pod comes out whole; 

The half squeak half crunch 

When we pick up another bunch; 

The freshness of the green: 

And results that can be seen. 

There 's a little surreptitious plunder, 

And always that comiv blunder 

Of putting some peas in the shells and a 
shell in the peas; 

Even more than these 

There's soothing monotony, 

Companionship—*“ You still got any?” 

And the quiet rhythm of a simple domeatic 
task 

What more can we ask? 


Justis Ricnarpson 
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“THAMES DIVISION” 


“Curse! \ ‘ ‘ | watermen, the night p underers, the 


torted Snouta’s cruel 


lips. It wa scuffle hunters and long apron men, 
the River Police! There not} who by the late eighteenth ce ntury 
to do but run fo were preying so successfully on 
Too late mi power! Thames shipping that annual losses 
searchlight caug nd held the t me to half a million pounds or so 
boat, and a powerful mac ‘ year. They, and the river pirates 
raked it from 1 1 the mudlarks and the light and 
there! it vo f ed ! t \ rsemen and the other 
inky waters eave the lelightfully-named river-pests, com 
name of the Lav prised, it was estimated, some eleven 
thousand out of the forty-odd thou- 

Most of : t ir 1 and people working on the Thames; 

the River Poli 


Broadway and the Texas prairi: juhoun was entrusted by the 


1 1798 a lawyer named Patrick 


Who amongst us has ever l ndia merchants with the 
run a cargo of brandy up te let : on of a Marine Police Force 
head, or slip a Corpse in ne I to mbat them The force was 
it Limehouse Reach thout mmediately successful, and the 


ountering them ve hunters an I the copemen and 


ledge, as a rule, is pret rame lightermen were soon 
So keen an adversary de ves wstered; and in 1839 the Marine 
loser study. Let us see, befor lice were incorporated into the 
plan our next year-old Metropolitan Police as 
wainst us hames Division. Thames Division 


It began ‘ i m hey are to this day; you may tell 
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them by the word “Thames” worn 
as a badge on the collar. 

They began with a pronounced 
naval smack, the men of Thames 
Division, and a tendency to live in 
ships; but in 1804 the last ship- 
borne station, at Blackwall, moved 
ashore, and now the raft-borne 
Waterloo Pier is the only station 
left afloat. 

The others are at Barnes, Wap- 
ping, Blackwall and Erith; from 
these five stations Thames Division 
patrol thirty-six miles of river 
from Teddington to Dartford Creek 

besides nosing up Dartford, Bark 
ing, Deptford and Bow Creeks as 
often as the tide permits. Patrols 
last for eight hours, with a three 
quarter-hour break for refresh 
ments. The usual practice is to 
run down river in midstream and 


return up the banks, so ensuring 
that everything afloat gets its share 
of that penetrating scrutiny that 
has so often foiled us as we ran our 
eargoes of hashish or smuggled 
secret agents in and out for a 
Foreign Power 

Inexperienced river pirates tend 
to overestimate the forces against 
them. Their minds full of power- 
ful black launches, and probably 
flavoured with a dash of Revenue 
cutters and light naval forces as 
well, they visualize a fleet of 
M.T.Bs. sweeping up and down the 
Thames like a cruiser squadron 
Actually the standard patrol boat is 
quite a modest affair, the kind of 
thing you see on the Broads and 
write off as all right for week -ends, if 
it doesn’t rain. They carry a crew 
of three—a sergeant (or inspector), 


a driver and a deck hand. There are 
larger boats, such as the fast launch 
in which Mr. Punch’s representatives 
were whisked down from Wapping to 
Barking and back ; but these are not 
used for routine patrols 
As for the staceato bark of a 
machine-gun, or the whistling of a 
shot across the bows, these are very 
rare visitors to the Thames. Patrols 
are unarmed; the normal equip 
ment of a patrol boat contains 
nothing more deadly than a mega- 
phone. There is a lifebuoy; and 
three buoyant cushions; and a 
resuscitator; and a stretcher; and a 
dead-body cover; and towing-lines ; 
and a drag; and a pair of binoculars; 
and an Aldis lamp; and of course a 
powerful searchlight for catching 
and holding the craft of law-breakers 
There is also a two-way ra lio-set 
The fact is—let’s face it—that 
the River Police are really not much 
more likely to bump into a floating 
corpse with its throat cut from ear 
to ear than the shore police are to 
find the secret plans of the Uranium 
Jet in somebody's window-box 
The river ian’t what it was. Ina 
recent year the men of Thames 
Division made only fifty arrests 
which is a pretty mild record com 
pared with most other divisions 
However, they did a good deal 
more In that same year they 
rescued forty-seven people from 
drowning and secured a hundred 
and thirty-three barges that had 
been found adrift; they dealt with 
three hundred and seventy-four 
accidents and salvaged sixteen thou 
sand, eight hundred feet of timber 
They are empowered, under the 
Metropolitan Police Act, to board 
ships in the river; cne not uncom 
mon veason for their doing 80 & to 
intercept stowaways and ensure 
that they do not land, for a stow 
away ashore is a charge on the 
nation, whereas a stowaway aboard 
can be kept aboard and the ship S 
owners made to take him away again 
Another of the activities of 
Thames Division is dragging. When 
you will remember—Snide Krom 
eski took the Baron for a ride, 
ditched the car at Twickenham, 
lost his gun over Hammersmith 
Bridge, and (being at heart an old 
fashioned sort of chap) slid the 
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body of his victim into the inky 
waters of Limehouse Reach he 
at the River Police such a simple 
little problem that he richly deserved 
his early arrest. Magnetic drags for 
the car, steel drags for the body, 
“ereepa” for the gun, and the three- 
pronged grapnel at the end of the 
sixteen-foot pole drag to fetch the 
lot to the surface, and Snide was 
virtually behind the bars already. 
Thames Division, incidentally, are 
called in for dragging operations not 
only in their own area but through- 
out that of all the Metropolitan 
Police, and even beyond if asked. 

But life in the River Police is 
not all, or even half, stowaways 
and steel drags. The adventurous 
recruit who has done his obligatory 
two years ashore before transferring 
to Thames Division may well find « 
policeman’s life no more happy a 
one afloat ; the river, we repeat, isn’t 
what it was. As the launch bearing 
Mr. Punch’s representatives cruised 
westwards past the entrance to 
Deptford Creek the inspector waved 
towards a huddle of buildings on the 
south bank. “Used to be really 
rough there,” he said. “ But all this 
new building and so on has cleared 
all these places up.” 

“Surely,” we urged, clinging as 
yamely as a game waterman to our 
illusions, “there's always Lime 
house?” 

“Limehouse?” he said 
lovely place, Limehouse.” 

[Callapse of Mr. Punch's repre- 
sentative. | B. A. Younra 
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THE MOULD OF FORM 
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inches off our old black stand-by for 
next New Year's Eve. 

The funny thing is that it never 
happened. I doubt if on the few 
oecasions we have recently mixed 
with black ties and long dresses a 
single one of these dreases was short. 
It may be that up in the haut monde 
tube-like silhouettes have been dart 
ing hither and thither in pointed 
shoes with Louis heels, but down 
here all we have done is keep getting 
“Margie” on the wireless and go on 
turning up our skirt-hems. That's 
another funny thing. Ever since our 
New Look dresses began feeling 
queer round the ankles we have 
been steadily lopping them off until 
our only trouble now is their width; 
and yet the clothes we wore before 
May 1948 look shorter and sillier 
every time we try them on. But 
we're keeping them. Fashion may 
yet ordain skirts six inches above 
the knee, in whieh case we shall 
take pride in wearing ours the nice 
sensible length they are now. If I 
haven't said yet that we aren't 
sheep I say it here 

Well, I was going to tell you 
about the present, or rather future, 
fashions; but, as I implied, it isn’t 
easy. Not only are photographs for 
bidden, so that we must rely on cave- 
man drawings, but there are quite 
half a dozen leading designers that 
we could name almost off-hand, and 
their clothes all sound different. 
They even sound different in differ- 
ent papers. But, in the spirit that 
has made the crossword puzzle a 
force in the literary world, we like 
to take, say, Dior simply because 
that is the designer we do take—and 
follow him through the morning and 
evening Press to see which reporters 
get most muddled. 

What we really get from our 
fashion-news at this early stage is a 
general idea of the horror of it all 
We like to draw our husbands’ 
attention from their Timeses by 
uttering low exclamations of dis- 
dain. If they look up, which is 
unlikely, we can tell them that 
fashions are about to be more 
ridiculous than ever; and if they say 
“Why?” which is more unlikely 
still, we can tell them that shirt- 
waist dreases are out, think of that! 


If, by some long chance, they put 


down their papers and say “And 
what é¢ a shirtwaist dress!" we can 
answer “Why, it’s what I always 
wear, it's what everybody wears 
and, whatever other women do, 7 
shall go on wearing them! I'm not 
a sheep! 

And if anything annoys us more 
than reading that we must all wear 
clothes of a particular shape and 
length it’s bemge told by these 
HewspPa pers th at this season we are 
free to dress in the style that suits 
us. What's fashion for? ANDE 
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flows. 
The minor canons fast asleep. 
The storied glass yet fainter glows 
The sermon, timeless, ebbs and flows 
In rounded, rich, Augustan prose, 
While down long aisles the shadows 


creep 
The sermon, timeless, ebbs and 
flows 
The minor canon's fast asleep, 
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could fill out the mother, who here 
fades into monotony The per 
formance that ranks most surely 
with Mr. Repmonn's is the farmer of 
Mr. Joe Linnane, who proceeds in 
i) series of small explosions like a car 
with back-firing hiccups. A reason 

but when it is over 

fine bit of talk to 


in the mind 


Sayonara, Mr. Ken ATTIwIL.’s 
f a Japanese prison-camp 

by in the mind We have 

een two or three camp plays; this 

is the first from the Far East. The 

withor wrote it while he was im 

prisoned: it has a burning, smarting 

ntensity that the cast is able to 

communicate in the nutshell New 

Sibley : om % Lindsey theatre. Not that it is a 


Parade 


Grahame 


Stephen Marstor ‘ well nstructed play: it is a piece 


of ribbon-building. What moves us 


AT THE PLAY is its quality as a document in 


They Got What They Wanted (Pueesix)—Sayonara (New 


HERE is a moment in the 
Irish play at the Phoenix 
when Mr. Mark Daty 
with the expression of a 
thinker of great 
thoughts, observes in effect “Three 
hundred pounds is finance One 
wnid.six is money Here you have 
the core of Mr. Louris D' Avon's 
comedy This Irish family, the 
Murnaghans way down South, has 
heen living far too long on its charm 
where tradesmen look for hard cash 
Then Bartley Murnaghan, thanks to 
st kindly wind of rumour, finds sud 
dently that he can become a financier 
m credit. He may not be able to 
jingle two aixpences but he ean 
juggle with hundreds of pounds in 
the goklen mist of his imagination 
and persuade people to follow him 
The members of the VW urnaghan 
family get what they want, and one 
person in particular, the luckless 
local “gombeen man secms to lose 
mother cheque whenever he opens 
his mouth in Bartley’s presence 
When the play is in performance 
ves the impression of being a 
h better comedy than it is. It 
only afterwards that w know 
DY AttTon and his players 
help of the blarneying br 
have been as plausible as Mu 


suflering, a quality expressed esper 
lly well in the first and third acts 
by Mr. Perer Maprey, Mr. Denis 
ghan—and with little more | nd = O'Dea and Mr. Ceci. WINTER 
them, The dialogue 
sional shrewdness. ar Recomended 
boisterous cross-talk; but 1 é Traveller's Joy (Carcerton, with 
would put this unlikely | e with Miss Yvonne Arnaud) is still a cheer 
the treasure of Lriash comedy of th il guide to foreign parts. Home at 
best period It is n (WYNDHAM’S) is an exciting 
doubt, that it jollies us in T ibout the ordinary man 


porary submission, and ensitively by Sir talph 


least is in the high Abbey The é irdson—in extraordinary § cir 
mood. He is Mr. Liam Repmonp cu r J.C, Trewrs 


who appears as a 
mildly melancholy 
amall town. Mr. Reomo 
like a first sketch for 
Eddie Gray, speaks 
singing, sighing brog 
whirls and 
persuade me within 
bargain away my 
do nothing whateve 
who is clearly bent 
Murnaghan Milli m8 
poor fellow as a foundat 
No one else in the 
RepMonpb's comman 
Daty, with a Pay 
ilwavs yeniat it | 
Shakespeare quo 
Bartley needs some 
this fluent amiab \ t hey Got What They Wanted 


be a major 
; Speculation 


naghar Me. Marg Daty 
idy—Mar. Liam Kepwon 


in-cream 


Similarly 
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“Stop fencing in schools? Gad, sir, a good duel never 


H* looked to be on the elderly 
side for cricket, with a mous- 
tache and bowler hat both some 
what outsize for his frail frame 
The young fellows on the bus knew 
him, however, and greeted him as 
one of themselves. 

“It's Old Tom,” announced 
the one in the striped blazer 
"Evening, Tom. How are you?” 

Old Tom settled himself into his 
seat with dignity and said he 
mustn't grumble “A nice win 
Saturday,” he remarked 

This brought agreement and a 
spate of lively reminiscence 

“ How many did you get, Tom ?” 
someone asked. “Four, was it?” 

“Five,” he answered with com- 
placency 

“One of which was me,” cut in 
aman in a pink cap darkly, and 
there was a general laugh. 

“Old Tom’s flat out for his 
hundred wickets,” the; first speaker 
explained. “How mafiy is it now?” 

“Ninety-nine,” replied the dealer 


A HUNDRED WICKETS 


of devastation, and I looked at him 
with enhanced respect. We play a 
lot of cricket round our way, but 
few of us collect a hundred wickets 
in one season 

“Get ‘em next week,” he con- 
tinued confidently. “ Playing some 
local lot; get ‘em easy 

It was my stop then, but as I 
left I heard some further chaff at 
Old Tom's prowéss. Boundaries and 
sixes he appeared to specialize in 
when he wasn't sending batsmen 
back to the pavilion, and I mar 
velled afresh 


Our second eleven were at home 
to Upper Magton on the following 
Saturday—a new fixture, and our 
skipper won the toss, 

Now when the better bats are 
not available | open for our second 
and this was one of those days 
Naturally I was nervous, and I paid 
secant attention to my surroundings 
as I took my guard. You know how 
it is in an important game; and 
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hurt anyone |" 


there wasn't a lot of batting to 
oome 

Presently a lanky youth let fly 
at me, and I saw at once that he was 
fastish, though inclined to bowl 
rather short of a length. 

I always like to start my innings 
with a forward defensive stroke, just 
to get the feel of the ball on the bat, 
and this I did then. Unfortunately, 
as we haven't had any sight-screens 
since VJ night, I failed to notice 
that the ball was going to turn. 

Of course T hit it; I flatter my- 
self I'm not often completely beaten 
by such tosh. The only snag was 
that I hit it straight into the wicket- 
keeper's gloves, and there was not 
the slightest need for the undig- 
nified demonstration that followed. 
The M.C.C, rightly deprecates un- 
animous appeals, and I know when 
I'm out. 

And when the umpire raised a 
finger to his outsize bowler I knew 
Old Tom had got his hundred wickets 
for the season. Got ‘em easy. 
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SHEPHERD SINGING 


Ne whic pherd on the hills must go i ,ord light of night 
companion to the sky the t we « sweet, 
and walk with these that none may know e cloud va t grey or white 
who live where valleva lie " h mplete 
wind and weather 
the tress of shaken rain 8 summer lawn on dew 
the lark from heather lear star-rise 
that lifts into the blue er faith in fortune’s 
sun and shadow, een her ears 


the star-rise, the moon's wane r song that haunts the blue, 


the snow'’s smooth meadow ‘ her t 


and dawn upon the dew 


One is he with human kind ‘ ‘ hing at none may know 
but sees them from afar who ve no breadth of days, 
and wave of love and womankind ! ) hill-tops I will go 
he knows for what they are ul r » these my praise 
sun and shadow 
is the light of woman's amile he tr maken rain 
snow-smooth meadow the la from heather 
her heart's false hol hat t t ie blue 
lark from heather 
the voice that will beguile th tar-rise e moon's wane 
wind and weather he st mooth meadow 
the love that’s warm and col i the ad nh upon the dew 
ALuN LLEWELLYN 
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DRESSING 


O regular custimor at our 
restaurant ever asks for salad- 
dressing, because the bottle of the 
stuff that the proprietor bought 
three months ago in a rare mood of 
carefree extravagance has not yet 
been used up, and we know how it 
behaves. We have a bit of quiet fun, 
however, watching summer visitors 
struggling with it, 

There was the man who tried 
it last Tuesday, for instenee. A 
jovial-faced fellow with a Panama 
hat, khaki shorts, a green shirt and 
an admiring wife and three children 

His wife had asked the waitress 
for salad-dressing, and the waitress 
took the bottle from the shelf 
dusted it carefully, put it on the 
table and withdrew 

The woman tried to unserew the 
cap. It wouldn’t turn. 

The eldest boy then took it from 
her, saying that he would have it 
off in a jiffy. After several jiffies the 
youngest boy lent him a Boy Scout 
knife and he tried to prize it off 
with the help of the thing for get- 
ting nails out of horses’ hooves 

It still wouldn't turn. 

The middle boy, who had a 
scholarly expression and a scientific 
face with big glasses like most 
middle boys, said that the way to 
get a stiff cap off was to tap it 
gently in the middle with the 
handle of a fork. 

The eldest boy, who was getting 
wild by this time, suggested testily 
that it would be better if the middle 
boy employed his time in instruct- 
ing his grandmother in the delicate 
art of sucking eggs. Having thus 
properly crushed him he adopted 
his suggestion, and aimed a hard 
blow at the centre of the cap with 
the handle of a fork. 

While he was attending to his 
wounds the father quietly grabbed 
the bottle. Clearly he supposed that 
his great hour had come. It may be 
said, indeed, that in the decadent 
state of family life in 1950 the right 
to outshine his wife and children in 
the removal of caps from sauce 
bottles is almost the only patriarchal 
privilege left to the titular head of 
a family 

“J had better do it,” he said 


quietly. No boasting. No jeering 
Just a quiet assertion of superiority, 
for which he claimed no credit. 

It took him five minutes to get 
it off, but he did it, and the heads 
of families among us felt, as we 
observed his triumph, that there 
was hope for Olid England yet. The 
fact that he had broken a glass in 
waving the sauce-bottle about 
during his agony was 4 minor 
matter. 

He hander! the capless bottle to 
his wife, and she tried to shake a few 
drops of salul-dreasing over her 
lettuce. Nothing emerged. Nothing 
within the memory of man had ever 
emerged from that bottle. The stuff, 
as we knew from bitter experience, 
was as solid as cement 


2, 
tidy 
phere Ata yun Pe 
EOS 


The woman gave up the attempt 
and handed the bottle to the eldest 
boy. He shook it over his lettuce 
until his arms ached, and then the 
middle bey took over and gave it 
several scientific whirls without 
result, The youngest boy tried to 
loosen the staff with the long prong 
of his Boy Scout knife. 

Then, with a masterful amile, 
the jovial man took over, Flashed 
with his success in removing the cap 
he gave the bottle the biggest shake 
of ite career. The yellow liquid 
poured forth in a cascade, making 
his salmon salad look like Pompeii 
after the eruption. 

“T like plenty of dressing,” he 
said, game to the last. 

D. H. Barser 


“Yes, the tourist has certainly left bis mark, on Italy.” 
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HOLIDAY AT HOME—POSTSCRIPT 


MY mother wrote and said it was 
- three dave since | came back 
to London and she hadn't heard 


Was I all right? Would 


I please write or ring immediately 


from me 


I was ill 
I rang that night 


Thank goodness! 


in came 


my mother 
said I wondered what on earth 
had happened to you Are you all 
right ' 

Oh, yea,” I said 


s gol pourney but 


I had quite 
the train was 
late. The service was dislocated by 
the extra trains at Crewe 

You WHAT it 

Crewe!" my mother cried 

Nothing I 

wa lislocated 

Wat my 
What does the doctor say! 
Nothing I bewan 
NOTHIN: shrieked my 


mother You must 


dislocated 
said rhe 
cried 


mother 


report him 


then. Report him at once and goto — sh 


sonly been back four days. J ‘ve 


another one. Is it painful! 

did vou do it at Crews Are you Yes? 

working! Waar is it! Are 
Nothing I There's Yes 

nothing wrong with me Were your sandwiches all 
Why did : 


then?” my 


Listen! 


Why got plenty to sty 


you listening ‘ 


said 


you 8a) i 
asked You Lovely I 
mustn't play jokes like t! 


there was 


mother said I like 


cause they're not funny 
I didn't 
“Then 
with you! 
“No Was it raining when you got 
“Oh. All right then sten! k?” my mother asked 
my mother said Yes 
‘Yes! Did y mackintosh 
Are you listening’ : f your case and put it on?” my 
“Ves ther 
“Can you hear me t t Yes 
“Yes Well you 
“Well, then ny mother mother said 
Listen ’ Ar nat 
Yea? 
‘Did 
on the train ? it na. IL do think you might 
“No called m ' 
Then it's I met her in the butcher's 
minded you when ’ rning 


They were cheese, my mother 


there's nothir 


Well 
I said 


I like that better still 


uu get your 


asked 


wouldn't my 
if I hadn't told you 

her thing : 

you v y 1 r ou 


inin t Say good-bye to 


just to sav a few 


and she was most hurt 
mother said nd another ‘ really think I shall have 
Do you know you | pair of m re else 
ln hind 

Yes,” I said 


he me on 


to register 

because I just don’t 

uuld have got rid of a 
time I ask 


purpose to i ney wryve Ww 


shoes 


} 
upset 
there 


mother said ves tt it imin t to 


* war when vou 
first leave and 


sce her in your 
you She was simply wonderful 
I told y V i were a baby and used to 
I didn't 7 you meant , ‘ you when daddy and I 
those my not that we did 


it wouldn't 


together 
listen! ! ! nl 
Yes you oO pop in 
Are vou listening? efore vou left 
Yes nere ar t he 


Listen, th 


have hurt 


for a few minutes 


pips I said 
Don't forget to eat 


thing I meant wk you the he ge Do y 


ou want me to 


V ; When are 
thing and nother f ning : , > in 


hore vain 


time you were ho uu anything / you 
write to 


Look after yourst if 


one 

1 wanted to ask you 1 o-night 

remembered to ask 

air vour sheets before you went back é ight 

Had you reme 
Yes I said 
You hadn't,” my 


‘I knew 


is well go on now, 
mber e gone past the pips 
mother said Well 
more to say 


you hadn't 1 your ght, then,” I said 


Good 
father Do you 
Oh he 


thing to say 


wan 


him ? says my mother 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Diversity of Travellers 
Bape cs HASING an Ancient Greek is an intriguing 
( | title, but it means no more than that Mr. 
“ ¢ Douglas Young, having embarked on a sturly 
7 fixy of the poet Theognis, discovered that the 
Vy wey necessary collation of manuscripts involved 
him in a journey over the better part of 
western Europe. The book that has resulted, however, 
is something quite other than an austere record of 
palwographical research: Theognis makes but inter- 
mittent appearances until, in a final chapter, his 
qualities are exemplified in some racy pieces of verse 
translation. The rest is a fine medley of impressions, 
contacts and opinions. Not much or very memorably 
concerned with “sights” as such, Mr. Young is sensitive 
alike to the abiding spirit of a place and to its con- 
temporary mood, as is shown, for instance, in his nice 
discrimination between those of Hamburg, Berlin and 
Munich. For all his scholarship, in fact, and though he 
willingly diverges into the biography of a Renaissance 
hur anist, or a critical comparison of Hoffmannsthal’s 
“Jedermann” played at Salzburg with Sir David 
Lindsay's “Satyre of the Thrie Estaits"’ at Edinburgh, 
it is the contemporary which is his liveliest interest. 
A Scottish Home Ruler so uncompromising that he 
went to prison rather than allow the right of a merely 
British government to conscript him, he salutes the 
nationalist flag wherever unfurled, whether its colours 
be those of Frisia or South Tyrol. He reports, at 
rather disproportionate length, on the P.E.N. Congress 
at Venice not only for the opportunities it offers to his 
gift of pungent portraiture but as an element in “the 
rational development of a sense of European solidarity.” 
Serious and satirical, argumentative and pleasantly 
arrogant, Mr. Young is a stimulating writer 

In Foreign Parts there is no such diversity of 
attack, though Mr. Douglas Goldring also on occasion 
takes his eye off the immediate object, usually to turn 
it, with little amenity, on his fellow-countrymen and 
their rulers. He went to France, a country long known 
and loved, to see how it was looking after ten years of 
absence. A meandering itinerary led him through 
Normandy down to Chartres, to Paris, Troyes, Dijon 
and Nancy. He found much to distress him in the way 
of war devastation but as much to encourage him in 
signs of recovery, and more in the persistence of the old 
congenial spirit. To record his personal reactions was 
not, however, the whole of his purpose: it is only in 
Paris, with its memories of Joyce and Ford Madox 
Ford, of the Déme and the Closerie de Lilas as he used 
to know them, that he lets the subjective mood have 
its way with him and yields to a pardonable nostalgia. 
Elsewhere he is conscientiously descriptive and his- 
torical; but if he apes the guidebook-makers with 
success he transcends them triumphantly when con- 
fronted with what really moves or charms him. He 
gives much exact information about hotels and trans- 
port, food and prices; for it is his laudable ambition 

to be helpful to such as may follow in his footsteps. 


Mrs. Olivia Manning's is a less critical spirit than 
Mr. Young's or Mr. Goldring’s. She went to Ireland in 
search of the picturesque, and found it in full measure. 
Landing at Cork, she turned the corner at Bantry 
and, travelling mainly in buses, made her way 
right up the west coast to Donegal. This for her 
is The Dreaming Shore, and though a devotee of Yeats 

her chapter on Sligo is headed “ Yeats’ Country” 
she would be the last to agree that “romantic Ireland's 
dead and gone.” She is familiar with the gods, the 
saints and the heroes and, while discreetly ignoring 
more recent controversies, can still be moved to a fine 
fury of indignation by the ancient woes of the Gael 
and England's villainy, But the enthusiasm with 
which she relates her adventures and encounters on the 
road is tempered by asalutary humour. She commands 
the phrase which brings a landscape vividly to the 
mind's eye, and has a delicate ear for the vernacular. 

Francis Bickiry 


My Husband Mike 

Miss Ruth McKenney's Love Story continues the 
reminiscent fantasia that began with “My Sister 
Eileen,” one of the first in this flourishing literary 
tradition. At times it sprawls into the kind of newsy 
family chronicle that has been overdone lately; but 
then there is a sudden soaring into the brilliance and 
originality which make Miss McKenney that bit better 
than her rivals. She was historian of American 





't mind how horrible it is as long as it’s amusing.” 
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Labour Movements by choice and humorous journal 


ist by necessity. She cheerfully explains that it was 
only penury that drove her to toss off the funny bits 
that brought her fame and fortune. She is entertaining 
und sometimes moving when she writes about domeat ix 


New York and Holly wood 


leseriptions of pre-war 


life in Connecticut and her 


American Radicala and scien 
tific educationalists are enjoyably tart. The repeated 


vad slightly shrill, defences of happy 


marriage a4 a 


way of life will perhaps be more striking to an 


American audience than to an English one 


n.G.G 


Libretto 


Having but a scanty allotment of Austrian currency 
the Berlin hero of A Salzburg Comedy decides to lodge 
in comfort on the German border and cross it daily 
1037. In Salzburg 
ers & beautiful chambermaid, employed, she 
Austrian castle let 
What she 


Kastner is 


to visit the Salzburg Festival of 
he disco 
tella him, in an for the season to 
does not tell Herr 


that the 


Ame ricuns 
Erich 


Count wh 


him —but 
more communicative —is 


owns the castle, an eecentri 


with his 


amateur 
dramatist, is running the place family 
imcognili, in the hope of getting something novel in the 
This 
Reut meister 

bath makers, joins the company 
It is all légés 
backgr yond 


by the tith 


way of plots inevitably happens when Dh 


(ieorye sleeping partner in a rich firm of 
vin as Constanze 's 
Italianate.German like its 


the li 


suitor fares 
rather than 
But it is 
Walter 


ish illustrations "HL P. EF 


ght comedy envisaged 


dextrous and decorative 1s 


sre also Hert lrier'’s enchanting Lovat-Fraser 
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The World at Large 
Carrington 


of the 


islands over all the 


spacious recital 
vie i our 

eas—fills a cheerful great 
The 
erned with moralizing on that 


s that he 


th maps and adventures 
now considers faith 
listinguish five principal 


means trade 


lement finance, con 


quest first and last the best and 
most ¢ ial associations with New 
that the crafty old 
leniently treated, but he 


ong with Drake and Cook and 


Bligh " i 
ign ! ‘ i CACTIZIK 


He has spe 
Zealand, still feeling, for 


chief Rauparal sf tox 


Instance 


fairly 
and unknown thou- 
ostly he is just enjoying the 
lbow-room and the sense of fun 
with the taking of 
snd full of surprises 
o.c.P 


re trospect 


is still huge 


Evolution of an Octopus 


something than 
to Mr 
(enturies 


Henry 


amed = it 


more amateur 
Dugdale’s 
When the great 
VIII took over his York 

Whitehall.” The 
the Tudors, building 
hy William ILI] preferred 


L6OUS 


Ceorge 


it than 


during the absence 
the 
ill but the Banqueting Hall 
of the site which led --to 
shortly to the 


h laundrymaid caused 

atroved 
earance 

1 too gradual 


to meet increasing complex- 
with 
, i i rele, 


t, brief personalia, bibliography, 


2 result which is plain 


unt drawings and plans, 


marks of a scholarly book are 


wler must do some strenuous 


3. P. T. 


Books Reviewed Above 


‘ ouglas Young. (Hollis and 


lonald, 12/6 


Evans Brothers, 


Hart.Davis, 12,6) 
translated from the 
jenfeld and Nicolson 


(Cambridge 


igdal Phoenix 


Other Recommended Books 


(Gollancz, 9 
unobtrusive plot 


Mrs. Dalloway 
The first two 
of hancdsorn 


lishers’ admirable 
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SHARES ALL ROUND 


f ion E woman looked up from the 
paper, indignant. “Well, what 
do you think of that?” she in- 
quired 

The man asked what. 

“Some grocer fined ten pounds 
for giving a woman her rations free.” 

The man refused to believe it 
“ Nonsense.” 

The woman invited him to look 

The man looked. “What he was 
fined for,” he explained, “was keep 
ing some of her books for his other 
customers, That was what he let 
her have free rations on the other 
ones for.” 

“They're her books, though,” 
the woman protested. “It's nothing 
to do with them if she chooses to 
leave some of them in the shop.” 

“It must be, or they wouldn't 
have fined her.” 

“You mean they fined Aer, as 
well as him? I think it’s a shame 
If you ask me, rationing’s just 
become a farce. It’s making people 
buy more than they want.” 

The man gave it up. “How can 
it make them buy more than they 
want?” 

“They why they 
should give anything up that they 
feel they're entitled to, that’s all.” 
She held up a modern instance by 
the ears for his inspection. “There's 
that quarter of tea I gave your 
mother yesterday. She brought me 
over a pound of sugar.” 

The man recollected the trans- 
action. “I saw.” 

The woman hastened to cover 
herself. “Well, that’s all right, so 


don't see 


long as no money passes.” 


The man admitted to 
taining some doubts. 

The woman stripped the problem 
to its essentials. “Well, if you've 
bought a thing it’s yours. You'll 
admit that?” 

The man did not attempt to 
deny it 

“Well, I was giving her tea in 
the tea she was drinking. So if I 
give her a bit extra in a packet there 
can't be anything wrong in that, 
ean there?” 

The 
protest 

“What I’m trying to get at,” 


enter- 


man accepted, under 





“Now that was the worst 


the woman pursued, “‘is there wasn't 
any need for me to buy that tea in 
the first place, was there!” 

“Not if you were going to give 
it to my mother.” 

“We don't drink a lot of tea 
as you know.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders, 
content that tea should pass him by 

“But on the other hand, with 
the children and everything, we can 
always do with a bit of extra 
sugar.” She rounded off the argu- 
ment. “Well, why can’t they let 
your mother buy extra tea, and in 
exchange I could have a bit more 
sugar?” 

“Tt sounds neat,” the man con- 
demned with faint praise. 

“What I think is so-silly is that, 
because of this rationing, we should 
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season jor weather I ever remember.’ 

















both of us have to use our own 
books to buy something we don't 
want, to give it to the other.” She 
widened the application of the 
principle. “Things would balance 
out the same all round. People's 
tastes are different. Look at marge. 
I consider that the rationing system 
has completely broken down on 
marge.” 

“Youdot” 

“Yes, [do. There’s six pounds 
of marge out in the refrigerator 
now.” 

“IT know. I wondered what you 
were collecting it for.” 

“I'm not collecting it, It just 
accumulates. I go round for the 
rations, and they're all weighed up 
ready, with the bill made out and 
everything, so I take them.” She 
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reflected on her motives So as 
not to cause any trouble more than 
anything, | suppose 
The man abstained from critic- 
tam That sounds reasonable 
enough 
“With the extra butter we get 
now we could do without the marge 
But it's not the same as tea. No 
one seems to want to take it 
The man acknowledged the 
difference between the two com 
mocdities I can imagine 
So it goes on piling up out 
there, and in the end, if something 
isn't done, it looks as if we'll just 
need another refrigerator 
The man agreed reluctantly that 
that seemed to be the logical con 
clusion 
While all the time there's 
practically a new civilization being 
built up in East Africa from scratch 
because the Government won't 
aceept the risk that some day we 
might come to go short of it 
rhe man let that be as it might, 
and contented himself with pointing 
the immediate moral Well, any 
way, what you mustn't do is sell 
this surplus marge to anyone 
That's where the woman at the 
grocer's put herself in the wrong 
The woman congratulated her 
self on her immunity from hazard 
Well, if I can’t even manage to 


yiee it away 
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CAFE A L’ETRANGER 
ERATORD the ouble curtain of tobacco smoke and 


babe! 
Very calm and silent at a table by the wall 
She sita among the students, the lovelocks and the 
uniforms 
The foreign kind of youth that is the youngest ve uth 


of all 


Leaning on the table-top, leisurely in movement, 
She, the paragon, the perfect, the adored 
Draws on her cigarette ! 4 3 at the company 


Gracious and sorrowt " lightly bored 


All alone she sits an gy the n ing crowd around her 
And 1, too, am all a ‘ reign land 

There's nothing I can do that might not offend her 
Ard nothing I \' her that she would under 


stan 


If | could talk the 


That she is more b than Sheba’‘s queen 


» to her and say to her 


That her mou : a | ier cheeks enchantment 


And ber s he sweetest i entury has seen 


Phat the uncee ial | r ind kindred 
Are unworthy of the sighing of t sweetness of her 
breath 
That I have tl t egy rand ambrosia 


The fruit of the perides and keys of life and death. 


Dex p-drowned it wlancl yon leas but exalted 
1 buy another b e as a solace for despair 
I chaffer with th ind pidgin- English 
And lift my eve he ind find she is not 
there 
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— ISNW’T LIFE WONDERFUL 
9 ee 5 WITH A BOTTLE OF IDRIS 


The bole 7 wey cts e om oy Br 7 weal What solace, what refreshment Idris brings to the jaded, 

thirsty palate. Here is a squash of superlative quality made 
from real fruit juices—delicious, satisfying and temend- 

work over the last ninety-five years has, on many ously refreching. Insist on Idris and sou'll get the best 

occasions, been the means of bridging the gar 

between invention and production. Where diff TRY IT — AND TASTE THE DIFFERENCE 

culties had arise erry roduced the spring 

or presswork parts wi solved the problem 

Terry's research goes on jis yS at you 


sot I D R | % wok 
» TERRY § rriatuapanpisssin en: 


™ “RANGE, GRAPE FRUIT, LIME HQUASHLS 5/- POR BOTTIA 


Terry's research in the field of springs and press 


wet 


springs and presswork bridge the gop 
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AION IE SPORE NODS 


wre 


her mileage 


plas onealer safely an comfint 


If you want increased mileage this is 
the tyre which gives it with greeter 
safety, more comfort... and 
better braking and steering 

than you have ever known 

The extra miles come from a 

deeper, thicker tread special- 

ly designed to withstand the 

severe wear imposed by 

modern high performance 

cars and other features of } 

the design ensure better grip, 

more positive steering and greater \ 
comfort. If you want plus perform- 
ance . insist on the Avon H.M. 








sensaeaainieusliaaslensiaaiaid (| 
DO DOCTORS 
TALK T.1.? 


This has nothing to do with a National Bedside Manner 
4// doctors talk Tl, whether they know it or not. For one 
thing, Tl specialise in precision tube, which turns into 
useful things like waiting room chairs, hypodermic 
needles, operating tables, thermometer cases, delicate 
instruments, or intricate medical research apparatus. For 
ar J , “i 
another, Tl supply oxygen The letters Tl mean Tube 
and other gas cylinders, those Investments Limited, of The 
versatile aluminium alloys,and A¢ph, London, WC2 
Trafalgar 5633). They ako 
special lighting and heating stand for the thirty producing 
equipment You probably race ompamnes of theco-ordinated 
TI group, makers of precision 
tubes, of Decycles and com 
cycle, and your doctor hurries ponents, of wrought alumin 
jam alloys, electrical appl 
aheles, prewmure veusels, parnts 
is & moving catalogue of TI] road signs, metal furniture 


and estential mechann al 
ingredients. Tell hom when you — — 
parts for a thousand and one 


out for the doctor on a TI 


to your home in a car which 


catch your next cold things whech everybody uses 


THE SURNAME OF A THOUSAND THINGS 





Consult Venner for 
AUTOMATIC TIME CONTROL 


of 
Staircase, corridor and hall lighting 


Heating and air conditioning plants 
Starting and stopping bells and hooters 
* Music While You Work’ programmes 

Washing Machines 


Hiuminated signs and floodlighturg equipment and for all 
applications where accurate time control is essential 


There is a VENNER Time Switch 
for every purpose 


We also speosalise in Billard Switches for ep 
for machme maintenance and costs 

{ industrial process machinery, Stop 
Clocks for laboratory testing and Preew 
lepartments Write for full detaris and deser 


MMER lime Switches lid 


TON-BY PASS, NEW MALDEN SURREY 
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PACKAGING in multi-wall sacks 


is the modern trend 


mnecrs af 


hietime 





MEDWAY 


PACKAGING Stavice 


PAPER SACKS LIMITED 





Rene 











COMPOR 
FOR THE 


Because Crirrerion are made by experts 
from the pick of the world’s leaf crops, 
they stand comparison with the world’s 
best cigars 

Because they are blended here, there 

is a saving in duty and, therefore, 

in the price to the smoker 

Comfort indeed, in these days, for 

the man who appreciates a really 


, 
good cigar, 





ge of sizes 


from 1/54. te 2/64. each 
Alee Carrernton Juntons 


Lid. each 


Lameeet & Buries or Duwny Lanes 
Imperial Tobacco » ‘ Great Britain & Ireland), 


CA 
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If a slow-footed horse ‘ 
fills you with remorse, @ 

As all day you've not 
had a win, ¢ 


“Tr 2 ¢ 
~ "Cte awe 


To make you feel fine, 
and worth a gold mine, 
Go—mixa 
Lillet with Gin! 


LILLET 


The simplest and best cocktail ls 2.3 

amd 13 Lillet (with just a dash of Orange 
Bitters or a squeeze of lemon peel It is 
indeed le meifleur aperitif de la France 


% @ MALLOWES LT? 


Questions asked about Life Assurance: ] 


Can Life Assurance 
help me to save? 


Ask any family man in the middle income-groups how 
much he puts by each year, and notice his wry smile. For 
people like him Life Assurance is the answer. Premiums 
regularly paid — perhaps by banker's order — enable a 
man to save steadily, purposefully. Endowment, Whole 
Life, Educational, House Purchase — there are policies 
to meet all sorts of needs, especially the great general 
need for family protection. 


An Endowment Policy combines protection with ¢ 
saving — that was Group Captain A‘s reason for 
choosing this form of assurance in 1938. He sur- + 
vived the war but died this year, having paid 


£476.108.84. in premiums. His estate received x 


£1,000 





Army Officer—and Father: L.C., a captain in the 
Royal Army Dental Corps, effected an Educational 
Endowment Assurance soon after the birth of his 
son. The premiums paid amounted in all to 
£390.16s. This policy has now matured and Captain 
C will receive aix annual payments of £75 each. 


rr nan 


| 
Safeguarding the Home: Mr. B.D. isa commercial r 
traveller. He and his wife had a House Purchase 
policy for £1,170 which has just matured. The 
B_D.'s have enjoyed many years free from anxiety 
ané now they own their own home. The premiums 
amounted to £948. 





In cases like these (real cases — only the initials have 
been changed) the amounts of the policies are fixed and 
guaranteed from the beginning. By paying a rather 
higher premium for a policy which entitles you to bonuses, 
you can share in the profits of your Life Assurance Office, 
and rest easy in the knowledge that your policy is con- 
stantly increasing in value. Your Assurance Office will 
always advise you. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


the way to save and to safeguard 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, LONDON 














RALEICH INDUSTRIES LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM 


Makers of 


Greatest Names 
in Cycling 


Embracing the most 
advanced and complete 
Produced 


and built in the world’s 


specifications. 


largest and most modern 
cycle plant. 


Aah your Dealer for Catalagues 
end Gredual Payment | erms. 


FITTED WITH STURMEY-ARCHER 3- OR 4-SPEED GEAR 


We want a 
footpath ... 


Off with those heavy dust-caked boots! Off with 
those thick, soggy socks and into a Radox footbath with your 


weary fect! Relief! Radox charges the water with tiny, brisk 


oxygen bubbles. Weary fect RADOX 


become cheery feet. Pep comes 
Gives your feet a treat 
back into your step ! 


From all chemists—-packets, 260r 46; Pine! 10) or 3/2 (inc. tax) 
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.. 1 mean a Disprin” 


The very good reason for preferring 


‘Disprin’ is that Disprin is substantially 


neutral and soluble: and so is not likely 


to cause heartburn, dyspepsia or other 
symptoms of gastric irritation. Extensive 


clinical use leading hospitals and by 


many doctors, has shown that these 


two properties give Disprin very marked 


therapeutic advantages. 


D | S P R | N | is recommended 


for all those conditions in which, hitherto, 


aspirin would have been taken. 


Bottle of 26 tablets 2/-. And in 
ack for pocket or handbag. 8 tablets od 


From all chemists 


neat, flat pa 


RECKITT « OLMAN LTD HULL AND LONDON ‘(PHARMACEUTICAL DEPT. HULL 
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Front door fortress 


YOUR first line of defence against burglars is the 

lock marked CHUBB on the front door. Opposing 
false keys, picks, mica and indeed force, it gives the 
protection you'd expect from a firm that’s been 
safeguarding other people’s property for more than 
130 years. 

Are your locks as safe as this ? 
Better fit a Chubb at once. Get your Ironmonger to 
show you the full range of CHUBB burglar-baffling 
locks, priced from 39/6d., or write to us today. 


Fit CHUBB locks 


MAKERS TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


CHUBB & SON’S LOCK AND SAFE CO. LTD. 
40-42 OXFORD STREET, LONDON WI 


Darlington Thermal Insulation 


In distillation or chemical processing, temperature fluc- 
tuation through pipe lines or towers can be minimised by 
fitting Darlington 85% Magnesia or Dextramite coverings. 
The micro-porous structure of these materials provides 
highly efficient beat insulation at temperatures up to 
2,000 F. Resident representatives are available in the major 
industrial areas throughout Great Britain and oversens for 
planning and installation of complete schemes for all 
industrial or marine purposes 


Manufacturers: 


THE CHEMICAL & IMSULATING CO. LTO. 
DARLINGTON 


insu oven Contractors: 


THE DARLINGTON IMSULATION CO. LTO. 
WEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Sheet Metal Fabricators 
5. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD., TEAM VALLEY, GATESHEAD 








| 
5 seconds... 





Reckitt & Sora, Hull end London 


THE DAILY STAY-BRIGHT WAY 


5 seconds is all the time it takes you to get your lavatory 
cleaner, safer, than ever before. No hard scrubbing is | 





when the joinery is 
noe by BOULTON AND PAUL 
-e-it’s a first class job 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION WOODWORKING . WIKE NETTING . FENCING . REFRIGERATORS 





needed — just sprinkle Harpic in lavatory pans and leave it 
to do all the work. It does what no brush could do—reaches 
right round the S-bend. Remember, Harpic is the product 


that cleans, deodorizes and disinfects all at once 


wonder that 5 out of 10 homes use it 


Buy a tin of Harpic at your nearest shop toda 
sure of a shining, clean, sanitary lavatory 


It's no | 


y—and be 


NORWICH LONDON Bi 


NOW! PERFUMED AND NON-PERFUMED 


| ! Two kinds of Harpic are now in the shops — the familiar kind ands 
’ 


new one with an added fresh fragrance 


Pl THE HALLMARK OF HYGIENE 
IN 5 OUT OF 10 HOMES 
emer 








weeny 


qu aa 
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invest safely in 


BRICKS and MORTAR 
and get 2; y 


This is equal to £4 I! 0 gross 
No expenses on investment or withdrawal 
@ Write for full porticulars 


¥ GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


Have you flown on the 


EPICUREAN 
AIR RESTAURANT ? 


Best champagne luncheon 
between London & Paris 


Ne extre charge 


{ BELIEVE YOU LOVE 
YOUR MURRAYS 
MORE THAN ME! 


society pays 
the tax 


(Escd 1880) 
22, NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 
i Bronch Offless: 31. LINTON ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX: ond 
4, WHEELER GATE, NOTTINGHAM (tr. C. O DAY) 
Assets : 42,000,000. Reserves: (43,000 


EN who smoke Murray's Mellow 
Mixture wouldn't give it up for 
love or money. It's a grand tobacco of 
medium strength—the strength most 
men prefer. It's cool and fragrant, with a 
flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is important these days ! 





HE KNOWS 


AIR FRANCE 


The 4-Engine Service 


All Travel Agents or 52:4 Haymarket, 
Leadon (WHhehall 0971 6 








IT’S WONDERFUL 
WHAT CAN BE DONE— 


“yw nKy FG 


| 


pyr =—s 
Cre Man 
Fower Saw 


Brochure on request. 
details of Oanerm 


Enquire also for 
* Two-man ” Sows. 


J. CLUBLEY ARMSTRONG DANARM 
Ablord House, Wilton Ad.. Londen, $.W ! 
ViClords OR), 1765 & aime 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTO., 


NEW DAWN Lum 


% if you are on A.C. Mains do not fail 


“ Sectric™ 
forgets to reset itself’ 


RULE THE ROOST 


Successful people in every walk of 
life have cause tothank British hand 
wound Smiths Alarms, those master- 
pieces of reliability, style and value 
Sold by Smiths recognised Stockists 
everywhere. Guaranteed for twelve 


months 


nous 25/9 incl. P.T. 


Non-luminous 21/6 incl. P.T. 


to see the Smiths 


Autocal, the World's finest Alarm which ‘ never 


The Clock & Weareh C 


My Digestion Is 
As Good As Ever 





Deor Sirs, 

just @ line thanking you 
for your Macleans Stomach 
Powder. | had stomach poins 
for three months . and 
dieted myself without any 
relief Not knowing whot 
to do | thought—weil, I'll try 
Macleans Powder 

Now, @ month later, my 
digestion is as good as ever, 
with just a dose of Macleans 
every night. (Signed) MR. C. 


| Worcestershire 
| 
} 
| 
| 





WITH JUST A OOSE 
OF MACLEANS AT NIGHT 


mtless thousands rely on 
Maci tean Brand Stomach Powder 
for relieving Indigestion, and so 
can you Keep a bottle always 
handy 10 and 6/8 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 
4 te an ounce 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., SSLPFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND Where good tobaccos 
have been shilfully blended for over 130 years 


BETTER|IBETTER 
GOLF |TENNIS 


Better play is assured if you fit Balmforth’'s 
Tacky Leather Grips. They provide grip 
control and never allow the chub or racket 
to slip or twist in the hand when making 
astroke. Used by top grade players through- 
out the world, and fitted a+ standard to the 
best brands of golf clubs and tennis rackets 


BALMFORTHS 


TACKY LEATHER GRIPS 
& B BALMPORTH LTD. LEEDS 7? 








A sweet pipe. 

A comfortable 

pipe. Well-made and well-balanced. 

A Barling — the pipe that gives 

perfect pleasure from the first fill 

Take care of your Barling Pipe — 
supplics are still limited 


Barlin — 


(London 1812 


Monmufactured in London since 1812 by 


B. BARLING & SONS 


“Makers of the world’s fAnest pipe” 
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From the beginwing of the day watil 


the end of it—and for year after year— Pel 
Tabular Stee! Furniture creates the right 


frit impressions and a lasting good impresiion 


sesh th 


as. oe 
tL Lee 


clude a wide range of chairs, tablet, stool and other 
general furnscure for wee mn offices and hotels. The madel 


ed 
2 tt 
N Iv, 


MADE BY@ PEL LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM - A@ company 


London Showrooms: 15 Henrietta Place, London, W.1. Distributors throughout the country wee 


FATHERS OF FORTUNE No.8 


in | bine ¢ Mines 


Crown winner of wartime substitute 
Classics for Lady James Dougias at 


Newmarket in 118 I Om 


South Mrica 


VELDT 
BURGUNDY 
a soft, well- 
rounded wine 
PAARL 
AMBER 
HOCK 
clean, fresh 


GAINSBOROUGH had a brilliant career at Sted. He was champion i end fragrant 
stallion of 1932 and 1933, and sired the winners of 474 races to « ger, 

! : ; > 8/- @ bole 
total value of £340,144! Asoo 


| -for 
| graciou s 


li ving 











ouwkis—record in 
Sapertative performance over many years is aceded to make good the Ceia.aia — eweer | 
repatation of a sire of winning bloodstock. The Howse of Cope, by Nw 
the same test over a period of SS years, has proved its mettle and its O Vor “- 
reputation beyond question. Cope's latest illastrated brochure fully You cau > 
describes their service. Write in for your free copy NOW ! depend on 
{ig 


DAVID COPE cro. tudgate Circus, London, E.C.4. 











Talking 
at high 
pressure 
reminds me of 


ERMETD 


self-sealing 
SAFETY COUPLINGS 


for Gas, Oil and Water pipe lines 


Of course if high pressures — up to 20,000 
psi are your problem you will use 
Ermeto pipe couplings. in any case the 
saving they achieve in labour cost is really 
quite considerable 

Ermeto couplings are available in straight 
or multiple form for steel, copper, brass 
and aluminium tubes. We shail be glad to 
send on request further information to- 
gether with details of Ermeto high-pressure 
vaives, etc 


BRITISH ERMETO CORPN LTD 


MAIDENHEAD BERKS 





Chaque t fois que mon oncle 


rim! THAT ty 


traverse La Manche a la 


CROSSES THI CHANNEL THE 


nage, il se hate de boire un 


HE HASTENS ro DRINK 


Dubonnet. (Mon oncle nage 


DUBONN UNCLE SWIMS 


comme un poisson.) 


LIKE FISH 


After your swim you must hav e something to buc k 
you up. You ll fied that a glass of Dubonnet will 
have you warm and glowing in less than no time 
lt you preter to do your bathing in the sun, a glass 
of iced Dubonnet with or without gin will 
keep you cool and collected on the hottest day 


Dubonnet is stocked at all good bars and stores 


DUBONNET doe snot taffect the 


SOLE OtsTaetauvross t. s8 & co 


liver 


ALBANS, 
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‘The lock on your door 
won't keep away fire— 


one moment's carelessness 
and confidential documents 
can be utterly destroyed 


; 

Ask any Solicitor with valuable papers to 
care for. He keeps his own and his clients’ 
documents handy but he doesn't take risks. 
4 fireproof filing cabinet in his office not 
only provides security from prying cyes but 
what is even more important — complete 
safety from fire and fall. Why not write for 
details of the Chatwood Fireproof 
Vertical Filing Cabinet ? 


CHATWOOD 


For protection against fire and thief 


D SATE & ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. SHRP wsevRy 





No, sit, notthe principal 
boy but theprinciple. 
rather. that lime, pene 
trating imto the bearings 
of a time spreader 
made them Quick. 
change artistes down 
on the farm = until 
TUPNOL took over the 
part permanently 


was found 
retain lubricants 

preader bearing 
sently these had to be changed 
season, until Tufnol bear 


ings took their place. Now, after 


\ 
4 years’ trouble-free service, wear 
is negligible Practically every 
industry has discovered the value 
of Tufnol net omy a 8 non aonevense Taney wate 

bf ae ELLISON Pinte] 


metallic bearing material, but for 


thousands of other uses.Can Tufnol fr to machine Light in weight Acid 


resscng Electrical mmsulator Made in 


unprove your products sheets, tubes, and rods 


or plant 


TUFNOL LTD PERRY BARR BIRMINGHAM - 228 
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D\. 
IMPERIAL LEATHER 
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é ~, @ 
’ oa 
LP ¢ Handicap! 








-< 


HAND-FINISHED 


| 
det 
O Z 
All who are sensitive to the finer shades 
( 


that perhaps, is none of 
our business. If, however, you 
are handicapped for want of 
springs or pressings that is 
very much our business. 


Beene kins 6 age THE TEMPERED SPRING CO. LTD 


atTtreacrieveve eoapo Swmerrtreio « 
"] 


Kray F, LUGS cx . I essings. 
CUSSONS SONS & CO LTD, 44 BROOK ST, GROSVENOR SQ. LONDON Wi 
H >->< 


Dil fires 


of quality delight in Cussons hand 
finished Imperia) Leather Toilet Soaps. 


ee 





























A 
acts eorloun Materials Handling 
We with to draw 


special 


Most of us are apt to think of oil-fires 
as being almost invincible, that to attack 
the fire with water is the worst thing 
we can do. 


Yet it is nearly 20 years since Mather & 
Platt Ltd. marketed the Mulsifyre System, 
a system whereby the burning oi) is 
bombarded with finely broken streams of 
water, forming an oil-in-water emulsion 
that will not burn. Extinguishment is 
compicte in a few seconds. 


| THERE YOU HAVE IT-—the conclu- 

| sion reached by a specialist team from 

Britain after touring the factories of the 
United States 


| AND YOU HAVE IT’ HERE—made in 


Today “ Mulsifyre” stands guard in Power 
Stations and Paint factories all over the 
world. 


Britain, the Coventry Climax fork truck 
—teady, now, to take over a hundred- 
| and-one jobs of handling all along the 
| production-distribution line It lifts, 
carries, stacks and loeds almost any- 
thing, up to 6,000 Ibs. ata time. Itis a 


Mulsifvre 


whole handling system in one 


iS THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF COVENTRY CLIMAX ferk tracks 
EXTINGUISHING OIL & PAINT FIRES 


| Por detaile of the Coventry Climax Maedels best sulted to your needs, write w 
‘ TON WORKS, COVENTRY 
MANCHESTER. DEPT. 13, COVENTRY Glsesek eetes LITTER, wiper ROAD 


MATHER & PLATT LTD 
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ta Lhe sparkling 


drink 


To help regain strength lost in fighting illness or infection—you would 
give LUCOZADE. To tempt an unwilling appetite—there is nothing 

Conner than LUCOZADE. And if you, mene are feeling just a little 

short of energy, somewhat tired, take a glass of LUCOZADE! There 

are moments when we all need this sparkling glucose drink. 

In LUCOZADE there is help for the sick, the exhausted and the 

convalescent. To the jaded appetite —the refreshing sparkle of 

LUCOZADE is irresistible. Parents are deeply impressed by the way 

children take to LUCOZADE —willingly, eagerly, when other foods 

may have been refused. To help in building up 

children’s vitality — give them this exciting, re- 

freshing drink. And then watch them lift up their 

little faces for more. Once tasted, LUCOZADE 

is never refused. 


Invaluable in sickness 
and in health 


LUCOZADE needs no digesting. It presents no 
problem to the most delicate of stomachs. It is a 
form of energy which is assimilated immediately. 
So widely recognised are these virtues that 
LUCOZADE is used extensively in CLINICS, 
HOSPITALS, NURSING HOMES and 
SCHOOL SANATORIA. See your chemist today 
about a supply of LUCOZADE. 


From Chemists 


2/6 a bottle 
Plus bottle deposit 3d. (returnable) 








LUCOZADE LIMITED, GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
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